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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 
ORD SPENCER on Thursday made a speech at Stockton, 
which was remarkable because it does contain one hint as 
to the substance of the next Home-rule Bill. He said, while 
speaking of the birth of the former Bill, and of the dislike of 
Irishmen to sit in Westminster, “ it seemed, therefore, inevitable 
that the Irish must be retained in the English Parliament. 
There seemed to be no middle course between total exclusion 
or retaining them as they were now in Westminster.” The 
British are not to govern Ireland, but Irishmen are to govern 
Britain; are, in fact, to tax us, though they will not represent 
us. We could not submit to a greater humiliation if we had 
been conquered. It looks very much as if Mr. Gladstone 
adhered to his Bill and intended to reintroduce it, with some 
modifications as to finance, all directed against England, and 
with 105 Irish Members to vote down the majority in England 
and Scotland. 


Great expectations had been formed as to a speech to be 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone at Southpozt. It was said that a 
council of his colleagues had been held at Hawarden, and that 
he had decided to say something of importance, perhaps even 
to reveal the drift of the new Bill by which, if he wins the 
General Election, he is to establish Home-rule. He was 
accordingly received with enthusiasm at Southport, and the 
hall in which he spoke was crowded to the roof by enthusiastic 
worshippers. The speech, however, proved unusually dulland 
pointless, Mr. Gladstone made no statement of any kind, 
but after acknowledging the efforts of the Great Powers to 
secure peace, and describing the conduct of Turkey in 
Armenia and Crete as a constant menace to tranquillity, he 
repeated the usual Radical promises in a very indefinite way, 
and then turned to Ireland. He maintained that the laws in 
Ireland were exceptional, and were not directed against crime 
at all, but against the right of peaceful combination, which is 
the only weapon of the poor in their competition with the rich. A 
meeting like that of Southport might in Ireland be suppressed. 
Every Englishman might deal with whom he pleased, or per- 
suade anybody else; but in Ireland they called such conduct 
conspiracy, and punished it without a jury. A strike in Ireland 
would be a penal offence (not true under the Crimes Act, 
which specially exempts trade combinations). He did not 
exactly defend the “Plan of Campaign ”—which is simply a 
plan for compelling honest debtors to cheat their creditors— 
but he said the “Plan” had become popular in England owing 
to the conduct of the Government in Ireland, and that, 








Radical, that there will be a Radical majority at the elections, 
that then there must be a Radical Ministry, and that a 
Radical Ministry will disestablish Churches, frighten land- 
lords, and, in fact, “raise the devil generally.” He has been 
greatly applauded, particularly by the advocates of Disestab- 
lishment, and by the crofters. We have said enough of his 
speeches elsewhere, but may add here that Mr. Gladstone 
approved indefinitely every change which Mr. Labouchere 
definitely promised. For the rest, Mr. Labouchere devoted 
himself to slanging the Chamberlain family, which he did in 
the style of a bargee; patting Lord Hartington on the back, 
as “a good fellow, Sir, but slow, very slow ;” and predicting 
the extinction of the Liberal Unionists. He divided mankind 
into Radicals and Tories, which is about as sensible as dividing 
them into those who run and those who loiter, and forgetting 
that the majority walk. He made no jokes, and did not 
deliver himself of a single epigram which one can remember 
for five minutes. The Scotch, on the whole, applauded, but 
we suspect felt much like one of themselves, a fanatic Glad- 
stonian, who remarked after his speech at Edinburgh,—“T’m 
no just tied to Labby.” 


At the Assembly Rooms in the Belle Vue Gardens, Man- 
chester, Mr. Balfour on Saturday last addressed an audience 
reckoned to consist of some ten or twelve thousand persons. 
Earlier in the day he presented a requisition to Mr. Chesters- 
Thomson at that gentleman’s house, and thence drove in an open 
carriage to the scene of the public meeting, escorted by an enor- 
mous procession of Conservative Societies,—a popular demon- 
stration which shows how strong a hold the Irish Chief Secretary 
has obtained upon the people, and how utterly absurd is the 
Gladstonian notion that Home-rule is only opposed by the 
classes. Here is the arch-coercionist and arch-anti-Nationalist 
received with an enthusiasm which no living statesman but 
Mr. Gladstone could have evoked. The first few words of 
his speech showed how deeply Mr. Balfour was touched by his 
reception. The man, whoisalways so entirely uninfluenced by 
the hatred of his foes, spoke, with a feeling almost pathetic in 
its simplicity and sincerity, of “the welcome that makes up in 
one moment for all the calumnies which have been poured upon 
me ever since I took the office I now hold.” It was easy enough 
to bear unmoved the shameful accusations of falsehood, of 
cruelty, of condonation of murder, of influencing the course 
of public justice, and of attempting to kill his political 
opponents by prison tortures; but not the support and en- 
couragement of his fellow-countrymen. 


To the question: Has the Irish policy of the Government been 
a success ?—Mr. Balfour gave no uncertain answer. “ Every 
expectation which in my most sanguine moments I ever 
ventured to frame with regard to the results, the happy results, 
that might follow from a firm administration of the law in 
Ireland, and from the course of remedial legislation which we 
have begun, though we have not finished,—every such ex- 
pectation, I say, has been fulfilled, and more than fulfilled.” 
After alluding to the case of a man named Kelly, an Irish 
agitator who during Mr. Gladstone’s Government was im- 
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prisoned for six months without trial, and who has again been 
put in prison, but this time “not without trial,” and after 
showing the absurdity of alleging that the Government have 
furbished up an obsolete law in binding persons over to keep 
the peace under the statute of Edward IIL, since it has been 
a constant practice to do so both in Ireland and England, and 
was employed in numerous instances under Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry, Mr. Balfour drew a masterly picture of the present 
condition of the Home-rule Party :—‘“ The Liberal Party re- 
mind me of one of those motley hordes of conquering bar- 
barians, drawn from many tribes, professing many religions, 
having in view many objects, but principally plunder, who 
join together under the standard of one noted leader in the 
hope that, when he has led them to victory, they will be able 
to turn the victory not to his account, but to their own.” The 
whole address showed Mr. Balfour’s power as a popular 
speaker. He has realised that it is not necessary to speak 
down to an audience because it is dressed in fustian,—a fact 
which many of the Gladstonian leaders are very slow to learn. 


Speaking in Aberdeen on Tuesday, at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Scottish Liberal Association, Sir George 
Trevelyan attacked the representation of the Universities, on 
the ground that Oxford had not elected Mr. Bryce, and had 
ultimately rejected Mr. Gladstone,—an argument which would 
equally well disfranchise Lancashire. A great part of the 
speech was taken up with what it is impossible to describe 
except as a plaintive wail that the “great Liberal Party” is 
not treated with more civility. “ During the last three years,” 
said Sir George Trevelyan, “there has been a deliberate attempt 
to boycott and crush the Liberal Party, and to treat it asa 
party outside the pale of courtesy.” “Of course,” he went on, 
“every one must be sorry that a great number of the upper 
and better classes should have left us,—but whose fault was 
it?” Clearly that of Lord Hartington and his followers. In 
this extraordinary falsetto strain, the speaker proceeded to 
wring his hands in a kind of helpless irritation over the iniqui- 
ties of his former friends, and specially of those “very few 
rich Liberal Unionist noblemen ” for whose sake the Govern- 
ment “insisted upon maintaining the enormous injustice” of 
not taxing ground-rents. Those who have a personal feeling 
of respect for Sir George Trevelyan, and who admire his 
delightful gifts as a man of letters, will find the whole speech 
very trying,—one that it is best to pass by without further 
comment. 


Greece is a little State, but it may have a future, and its 
present King, being the brother of the Princess of Wales and 
of the Empress of Russia, has very grand connections. His 
heir, therefore, has been allowed to marry into the Hohen- 
zollerns—Princess Sophie, daughter of the late Emperor 
Frederick, and therefore Princess of England also, is the 
lady selected—and the wedding will be celebrated next week, 
in presence of a gathering of European grandees. The 
Emperor of Germany will be present, the Cesarevitch, the 
Prince of Wales, the King of Denmark, and special repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Italy, and Turkey, besides two of the 
three German Empresses, and a crowd of lesser Princes and 
Princesses. The bridegroom, though weighted in life with 
the preposterous name of Duke of Sparta—let us hope 
Leonidas is looking on—is popular in his own country, and 
the marriage is highly approved in Greece, which is anxious 
to get out of the groove of Romanoff alliances. It is a 
current theory that Royal marriages never affect political 
events; but that is not so certain. The Duke of Sparta, once 
allied with the German and English houses, will not be 
kidnapped as Prince Alexander was—how that colossal 
outrage has been forgotten!—and the marriage helps on one 
of the great works of to-day, which is to recover for Europe 
and civilisation the dominion reft away from them by the 
Arab and the Turk. We have got back Algeria, Tunis, Egypt, 
and Greece, and most of the Balkan Peninsula, and shall in 
due time rescue Morocco and Asia Minor. Even then Europe 
will be too small for its growing energies. 


M. Ferry has published a long reply to Signor Crispi, declaring 
France quite friendly to Italy, and denying that he intrigued 
with Prince Bismarck to obtain Tunis. France had always 
intended to take Tunis, and, in fact, settled it with English 
diplomatists at the time Lord Beaconsfield obtained the 





charge of Cyprus. That is a curious historica] revelat: 
We have always wondered why France made go ware 
about that transaction; but it now appears that she dan 
monstrate, and obtained compensation. The arran " “a 
made by Lord Beaconsfield was, of course, opposed wi 
international law, if the Sultan has any right to enya 
dominions; but then, that is precisely the question. He; ts 
military occupation of them, as a pirate might pe Ys 
Mediterranean island; but that is not a rightful tenure — 
least, it is not the European practice to consider it nil 
pleaded by the lower against the higher civilisation 7 
Italians declare, by-the-way, that they refused Tunis, ont tha 
the French Ambassador in London, M. Waddington, okie 
France not to take the Regency. 


The German Reichstag was opened on October 22nd in 
speech, read by a Commissioner, the interest of which cone 
in heavy new demands for the Army and Navy, and in the 
announcement that Germany is to have a separate Colonia} 
Office. The Emperor declares that his hope of peace is a3 
strong as last year,—indeed, stronger, “owing to the per. 
sonal relations which the Emperor has since cultivated wit 
the rulers of friendly and allied neighbouring States,” but 
for all that, the military department wants £330,000 a year 
more for its permanent expenditure, besides a loan of £7,100,00 
most of it for a great increase in the Artillery. The Navy als 
requires £125,000 a year more money, as well as £1,400,000 fo, 
constructions. The sums are not very large when compared 
with the demands of English departments ; but the Germa 
Government always insists on value for its money; and its 
very habit of economy suggests that it is still uneasy. Ther 
must be a point at which Germany will be fully armed; by 
just as it is reached, she will probably have invented a ney 
rifle firing sixty shots to the minute, or a gun of some new 
metal weighing no more than wood. We can see no end ty 
this competition, except the exhaustion of the Treasuries, or 
discovery, only to be made in war-time, that little armies per. 
fectly appointed can defeat the huge masses now under arms, 


King Louis of Portugal died at 11 a.m. on Saturday, at te 
age of fifty-one, after a reign of twenty-eight years. He wa 
a well-meaning King, not illiberal, who had some ability fo 


choosing competent advisers. His Kingdom advanced unde 
his reign, which was marked by the nominal abolition. 
slavery, and by a revival of colonial enterprise in the direction 
of acquiring African territory. His Government is even now 
claiming dominion from Mosambique to Benguela, a broad 
belt stretching rightacross Africa, and barring out this county 
from any trade to the north of the Zambesi. King Louiswas 
succeeded by his eldest son, the Duke of Braganza, under the 
title of Charles I., who has confirmed his father’s Ministers in 
their posts. His wife is daughter of the Comte de Paris, who 
will perhaps advise him that to lie across the rails when the 
engine is at speed is not a safe position. A compromise with 
Portugal by territorial exchanges should be possible; but she 
cannot have, as Lord Salisbury has already told her, the 
sovereignty of the Zambesi, the northern entrance to our South 
African dominion. The people of the Dobrudscha might as 
well claim the sovereignty of the Danube. 

The County Council on Friday week decided the dispute as 
to the music-halls in a rather unexpectedly sensible manne. 
A test vote was taken on the renewal of a licence to the 
Trocadero, and the Council by a vote of 81 to 34 renewed it on 
condition that the manager should declare in writing that the 
place would be properly managed. This decision governed 
most others, and the general result is that music-hall pro 
prietors have one year’s warning before being dealt with more 
peremptorily. The Council did not, however, advise, as they 
should have done, the appointment of a Licenser, and the 
publicity of their debate on morals was most injurious. What 
ever the opinions of the whole body, the speeches of the more 
conspicuous talkers were so full of sympathy for “ unfortunates,” 
and of the idea that tbey are irresponsible for their conduct om 
account of poverty, that hundreds of hesitating girls who might 
otherwise keep good, will be tempted to think that in the present 
temper of society evil is condoned. Mr. Burns, the Socialist 
member, openly attributed prostitution to the low wage 
which, as society was now consti*uted, working women were 
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| and foolish as it might be in its terms, was in reality written 


| the right of challenge has not helped the accused, and though 


) State’s Attorney that he made such statements at his peril; 


| Catholic upon it. The same thing, however, has happened in | presentiment. 


} imins , , ic ele . : 
| oth cases eliminated the Roman Catholic element. ' taking a quiet ride together, we gathered signs of the morrow’s 


| storm, when he spoke gloomily of his certain death. He was 
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h he knows better than most men that the | 
foreed ee endayill women of London lead decent | 
major * habit of treating “Society ” as a kind of Fate will 
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» day destroy morality altogether. 
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arnell Commission resumed its sittings. 
- Thoreley, toe from a voluminous manuscript, stated | 
i. pra there “to defend as well as he could the name 
aie wes . and cause of the peasantry of Ireland.” “Their 
and charac a had imposed upon them the task of virtually 
L ordahips Irish nation on an indictment drawn up by Richard 
— ny repelled, he declared, “ the attempt to place at his 
— es cael responsibility for crimes which were as 
a — ‘» his nature and to that of the Irish race as to any 
te ost his accusers.” He admitted that he had been 
— swear he no longer advocated secret conspiracy. 
oe to the celebrated letter to the man Forrester, Mr. 
paren ete that “he had appealed from the witness-box 
uaggornees who was alone responsible for the guilt which 


man 
pb ie had frustrated, the man who would have stood 


in his place in the Old Bailey dock nineteen years ago, 
“t he (Mr. Davitt) had not kept silence through feelings 
a delicacy and honour.” The appeal had, however, been 
= in vain. He repeated “what he had said in the witness- 


- rall the solemnity of an oath, that that letter, boyish 


box unde 


to prevent a lad of seventeen from carrying out a wicked plot 
against an associate.” From the speech asa whole, it is evident 
that the Irish cause will lose nothing in not relying upon pro- 
fessional advocacy in the last stage of the investigation. 





A jury has at last been empanelled at Chicago to try the | 
alleged murderers of Dr. Cronin. The unscrupulous use of 
€ 5 


upwards of eleven hundred jurymen were summoned, all | 
selected are Protestants, and eleven are born Americans, the 
twelfth man being a Britisher. There is, of course, no cer- 
tainty that none of the jury are prejudiced, but the State’s 
Attorney is evidently not intending to shirk his duty. In 
his opening speech, he charges the supreme “Triangle” of 
the Glan-na-Gael—Sullivan, Feeley, and Boland—with em- 
hezaling the funds of the Clan, the method being to send | 
dynamiters to England, draw large sums for their expenses, | 
and then betray them to the British Government. As they 
were imprisoned for life, they could not expose the frauds. | 
His theory is that Dr. Cronin knew these facts, and was killed | 
lest he should make them public. The Judge warned the 


but he promised to prove them, mentioning that he had in his 
hands the evidence taken by a secret committee of the Clan- 
na-Gael when “trying” the “Triangle” on Dr. Cronin’s 
accusation. The trial, it is said, attracts intense interest in 
Chicago, as, indeed, it does also throughout the English- 
speaking world. 


The trial of William Coll, the man charged with the murder 
of District-Inspector Martin, ended on Tuesday, at the ad- | 
journed Maryborough Assizes, in a verdict of “Manslaughter.” | 
Mr. Justice Gibson, in summing up the evidence, commented 
strongly upon the fact that the defence had not called Miss | 
MacFadden, the priest’s sister, who must have seen what hap- 
pened, and could have given most material testimony. The | 
refusal to call Father MacFadden, however, he regarded as | 
perfectly reasonable, since to have done so might have greatly 
prejudiced the priest’s own defence. A great deal has been 
said about the packing of the jury because there was no Roman 





America, where the six weeks’ wrangling has ended in the 
empanelling of twelve Protestant Anglo-Saxons to try Irish 
Roman Catholics. The securing of an independent jury in 


On Tuesday, the Primate of all England began his quadrennial 
visitation of the clergy and laity of his diocese at Canterbury | 
Cathedral. In his first address he dwelt specially on the duty | 
of the Church in regard to social improvement. ‘Those | 
things which furnished the present true worthy problems of | 
the English Church were poverty, temperance, purity, and lay | 
work.” “The town and village life of the Church,” the Arch- | 
bishop continued, “ gave, and was intended to give, the | 
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greatest scope for the exercise of moral force and social 
. . . . e . 

healing; wherever her ministers, with all their advantages of 

position, were backward—even if they were not outrun by any 


others—in bringing up the state of morals and the social tone 


to a higher level—each successor in his own occupation of his 
benefice—there both the Church and the world had grave 
reason to be dissatisfied.” No doubt the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is quite right to keep their duties as good citizens 
before his countrymen, lay and clerical. We cannot, however, 
help feeling that occasionally he came near falling into the 
mistake of talking of Christianity as if it were nothing but a 
kind of sentimental Socialism. That tone had far better be 
regarded as the monopoly of Cardinal Manning. 


It is very rare for a distinctive personality to emerge from 
among the lower ranks of the European reigning caste, for, 
as a rule, individualism is crushed out there by the terrible 
weight of Court etiquette, and of those strange and half-secret 
family codes which govern the sovereign houses. A curious 
piece of news from Vienna, published in the Standard of Tues- 
day, would seem, however, to indicate that the Archduke John, 
the youngest son of the late Grand Duke of Tuscany, is inclined 
to take a course of his own. The Archduke intends, it is said, 
subject to the Emperor's not refusing his request, to resign all 
his titles, dignities, and appointments, 4nd to become a captain 
in the English merchant service. He has already passed at 
Fiume the examination necessary to qualify him for a com- 


| mand, and is now contemplating a voyage in his yacht 


in order to show his powers of practical seamanship. The 
strangest part of the story is that the Archduke is in no 
sense what the Americans call a “crank,” but one of the 
ablest soldiers in the Austrian Army, both as regards the 
theory and practice of the art of war. Owing to a quarrel 
with the highest military authorities over the introduction of 
the new repeating-rifle, and to a belief that he was meddling 
with politics, the Archduke was a short time ago put on the 
Retired List. It was, however, expected that he would be soon 
employed again, as he is universally recognised as one of 
those officers whom no Army can afford to lose. Probably his 
present demand is due to some fresh quarrel. In any ease, 


| his action, which is primarily intended to produce a recognition 


of his claims to a high military command, marks out the Arch- 
duke John as a man who differs widely from the ordinary 
princeling. 


There is reason to believe that Emin Pasha and Stanley are 
at last safe. Captain Wissmann, the German Commissioner 
in Kast Africa, has informed his Government of their approach- 
ing arrival at Mpwapwa, which lies within the German pro- 
tectorate. They had been compelled from dread of the Masai 
to take a circuitous route, but at Mpwapwa they will be safe, 
and can easily be forwarded to the coast, where both will, we 
hope, be utilised for the government of large tracts of African 
By-the-way, might not our explorers rename 
Half the 
difficulty of recollecting African facts would disappear if the 
places had European names such as we have given to the great 
lakes. Nobody, not even a Welshman, could possibly govern 
Mpwapwa, or live there without suffering deterioration of the 
organs of speech. 





Friday was the anniversary of the charge of the Light 
Brigade, and Colonel John Shakespear, late Royal Artillery, 
who was on that day second-in-command of Maude’s Horse 
Artillery, publishes in the Chronicle an account of what he heard 
and saw. He does not add much to the general knowledge, but 
records incidentally a remarkable instance of what is termed 
“ So vivid an impression had I on the battle- 
field that even now I see Nolan and his horse lying dead, like 


| many others; and of my friend Charteris I have a specially 


remarkable recollection, for on the previous evening, while 


killed by a round-shot immediately on our parting on the ridge 
before-named.” Any officer, of course, may faney the next 


| engagement will kill him, but he must fancy it ina very definite 


way to talk about his apprehensions. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 963 to 97. 
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MR. LABOUCHERE’S MANIFESTO IN SCOTLAND. 


to Unionist newspapers, the Times more especially, 
: make a mistake in not reporting Mr. Labouchere 
more carefully. They cannot, we fancy, quite get over the 
notion that he is not a serious politician ; but they may find 
him very serious indeed. He intends that his party, the 
_ New Radicals, should master the commonwealth. If Mr. 
Gladstone carries the elections, the Member for Northamp- 
ton will be a member of his first Cabinet, and he has hopes 
that he will be the most influential figure there. His idea, 
visible in all his recent speeches, and, to do him justice, 
expressed before his following appointed a Whip of their 
‘ own, is that Radicalism has never been fairly worked in 
this country as an electioneering cry, the country, he says, 
being always more Radical than Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment more Radical than the Ministry; that the mass 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen are Radicals or Tories; 
and that, since the descent to household suffrage, it is 
the Radicais to whom Liberals must defer. This is 
especially the case since the Home-rule Question drove 
the men of wealth, culture, or traditional opinions— 
the whole Whig party, in fact, plus the experienced 
Radicals—out of the Liberal party; and it is, there- 
fore, to the Radicalism of the lower voters that Mr. 
Labouchere is appealing. He does not care particularly if 
he disgusts the better Liberals, who offend his antinomian 
instincts nearly as much as Tories, because he hopes so to 
use the weight of the mass vote below-stairs that the 
Gladstonians must accept Radical candidates, or risk a 
defeat which might make them all elderly men before they 
regain power. The Radical candidates being accepted, 
however reluctantly, he will be pretty well master of the 
situation, and will compel the Opposition leaders, who, as he 
quite understands, will be unwilling enough, to admit a large 
minority, or even a majority, of Radical Ministers into the 
Cabinet. We are not drawing this idea from our own con- 
sciousness in any way, or accusing Mr. Labouchere of 
overweening self-esteem. It is what any Extremist leader 
in any country would do,—M. Clémenceau, for example, just 
as well as Mr. Labouchere ; and the latter avowed it himself 
in his speech at Edinburgh. By far the most important 
sentence of that speech, as we shall all find if the mysterious 
verdict of the multitude destroys the Unionist Ministry, is 
the following: “If there is a Radical majority returned 
to Parliament, they must insist upon a Radical Ministry,” 
—that is, in practice, a Ministry in which men who look to 
himself for guidance will be the real depositaries of power, 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and that group forming in 
it a sort of Court, to be treated with as deep an external 
respect as Mr. Labouchere can bring himself to pay to 
anything, but “ advised,” as Kings ave advised, to do things 
they detest. Mr. Gladstone will be allowed to propose his 
own Home-rule Bill, and retire ; and then power will pass, 
perhaps formally as well as really, to the extreme Left wing. 
It is a bold programme, much more dangerous than it 
suits conventional Liberals to admit, and Mr. Labouchere 
works hard to realise it, stumping even Scotland, where 
the people have no sympathy for him personally, and where 
a Gladstonian victory is already secured, in order to wake 
up fully the lower section of the electors. He does not 
want hard-headed Scotchmen in Parliament, however 
Radical, but people of the Mr. Keay type, revolutionaries 
in Liberal clothes. His first object of attack is always Mr. 
Chamberlain, for whom his pleasantest nickname is Judas, 
not because he specially hates Mr. Chamberlain—though, 
being an aristocrat as well as a Red, he probably dislikes him 
—but because the Member for West Birmingham has a hold 
upon the lower democracy. It is a rival Mr. Labouchere 
fears, not a traitor he detests. He is never hard upon 
Tories, because he thinks they have no place in the popular 
imagination—an error curious in one who knows English 
history, the Tories remaining always, in the unchanging 
British mind, the alternative party—and he is positively 
civil to Lord Hartington, whose chance he thinks is over ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain and Liberal Unionists he fears, lest 
they draw part of his hosts away. The Member for West 
Birmingham must be destroyed, or the old Radicals, those 
who believe that “the People” has duties as well as rights, 
may rally round his banner. He rails at him, therefore, 
at every opportunity, using, as every man of his type since 





Catiline always has used, not the weapon of sarcasm | 








which belongs to his culture and his temperament 
vulgar abuse which he thinks will be intelligih 
mob. Mr. Chamberlain’s qualities, good and 
forgotten in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s orchids 4.1" 
loyalty to Lord Hartington is described as that’ mh 
kettle tied to a dog’s tail. The first thing, in fag 
taught to the democracy is that “Codlin’s the frie, rh 
Short ;” and then, and only then, the direct off, ‘ 
made. The Ministry, as we have said, is to hewn 
Radical. The Irish Members are to be kept in W, 
minster. [Note, as a most singular fact indicat; 7 
existence somewhere in Mr. Labouchere of the a 
England which he usually disavows, that he never hee 
this particular pledge without an audible and visible; “ 
lectual choke.] Parliaments are to last only three hs 
which would mean, in practice, an Election’ every oa 
year, it being too dangerous to allow a Parliament to . 
out. Double voting is to be abolished. The Churches. 
to be disendowed as well as disestablished, their fundas 
may imagine, going to secular uses,—that is, practielh 
to education or municipal purposes. “ We are disendoy ; 
as well as disestablishers,” said Mr. Labouchere, thoy he 
another part of his speech, he admitted that he would 
the Irish Parliament endow or establish anything it lik 
The poor are to be housed, the Licensing Laws are ty} 
dealt with, and, above all and before all, “we wil] mal 
such a change in the Land Laws that landlords yi) 
hardly recognise the country after we put our ha 
to it.” Mr. Labouchere said nothing about the Ho 
of Lords; but as he could hardly carry out that Wh 
gramme while the House existed, its total abolition—gyj 
we should imagine, the abolition of any Second Chanke 
with power to compel the people to suspend judgment 
may be taken as included. 

It is to this programme, aided by certain views ag y 
foreign policy, which may be summed up as “ny, 
intervention, except to spite Germany,” and not to tl: 
question of Home-rule, that Mr. Labouchere looks fy 
victory at the next Election, a victory which is to be of; 
twofold character, a victory by Liberalism plus Radical 
over the Unionists, and a victory of Radicalism oy: 
Liberalism. The dog is to swallow the bone, and then th: 
tuil is to wag the dog, or rather, for Mr. Labouchere by » 
means contemplates so purposeless an operation as wagginy 
the tail is to guide the dog like a sort of sentient rudder- 

a little picture which we humbly place at Mr. Samboun: 
disposal. We shall see, when the time arrives, if the plu 
greatly attracts the English electors, who are, after all, tl: 
English people, who have such a history and such posss 
sions, and have usually kept their heads. We confess tlut 
looking on at the scene as mere historians, we doubt it: 
good deal. It is open, we fancy, to Fouquier Tinvil’ 
retort when taunted with the loss of his daily batch ii 
victims for the guillotine. “Is your bread cheap, 
canaille,” said the great Delator, “because they are absent” 
There is a want of bread among the bribes. Abuset 
Mr. Chamberlain is not by itself equivalent to bread- 
first, because it was he who originally offered “ three acs 
and a cow;” and secondly, because it is a characteristi 
of English and American electors that mere political abu 
does not influence their minds at all. You might as vd 
abuse your cabman in order to convince the crowd thit 
he should not have his fare. To hurt an opponent i 
England, you must accuse him of being a Catholic, or ti 
having no money. Indeed, it is not easy to see that ther i 
is anything at all in the programme for rough people fF 
eat. The promise of more frequent elections has ett) 
attracted anybody yet except a few doctrinaires, af 
though it was inserted in the Charter, it was, of all ty 
six points, the one the people cared for least. The prospe' 
of paying for what clerical help he wants by no mei 
attracts the countryman; and though a promise 
Disestablishment strengthens the zeal of Nonconform 
it rouses the other side to a zeal at least as gt! 
as theirs. As to the housing of the poor, we wish it Ww 
a popular ery ; but it only attracts the philanthropists, ti 
poor understanding quite well that to improve a slum J!" 
must first sweep it away, and not at all liking that pt 7 
liminary process. Lord Compton a few days ago stopyt! 
the Holborn improvement scheme in ten minutes by met) 
raising that cry. There remains the question of the lan! 
and this no doubt will exercise, as all recent elect’ © 
show, considerable influence. The country-folk natura I 
and as we think properly, would like cheap allotment 
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inais ir dwellings ; and the townsfolk are eager 
hr ee aan ane would persuade them to 
—— because they hope that if allotments were granted, 
im + folk would not swarm to the towns to the reduction 
ny Read Mr. Burns’s speech of Tuesday against the 
of mn of a London contract to a Liverpool firm, and see 
Brae pitterly selfish townspeople are getting. The promise 
~ llotments is @ promise which tells; but then, the 
: ioniste can go in that direction just as far as Mr. 
ae can without disregarding the laws of common 
honesty. He may be, probably is, prepared to go far 

ya nd those laws ; but if he is, he will awaken a kind of 
tee of which we suspect he does not understand the 
prs th. He is breaking his own leader’s sword, which 
~~ sympathy with English moral sense. We do not 
sella’ that the English people, who for centuries have 
respected the wealth accumulated in their midst, will 
knowingly vote for any scheme of plunder, any more 
than they will vote for the repudiation of the Debt, and 
this for two reasons. The immense majority of them 
reverence certain rough rules of goodness, which bind them 
as strongly as other races are bound by the rules of religion, 
and each one of them all hopes, as an ideal happiness, 
to be possessed of property for himself. Mr. Labouchere 
will find, we suspect, that he offers too little to overcome 
the resistance alike of conscience and of habit, and that he 
has only roused the deep suspicion of all, Liberals as well 
as Tories, who have anything to lose. That is, however, 
no reason Why Unionists should not watch his steps, and 
recognise that there are two forces at work to secure the 
elections,—the Gladstonians, who seek Home-rule for 
Ireland, and the guidance of affairs for themselves; and 
the Jacobins, who seek Home-rule for Ireland, and the 
control of the Kingdom by men pledged to revolutionary 
changes involving a redistribution, great or small, of 
existing property-rights. If the Unionists wish to be safe, 
they must assail the latter as well as the former; for the 
latter address a crowd which does not understand Home- 
rule, but does understand that it has not itself the material 


comfort it desires. 





MR. GLADSTONE AT SOUTHPORT. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech at Southport will be a 

N disappointment to the country. People are weary 
to nausea of his lieutenants’ speeches, all of them palpably 

stop-gaps, and most of them filled with personalities, uttered 

not so much out of spite or scorn, as to avoid the dreary 

platitudes which otherwise must have filled up the time of 

the public meeting. Abuse of the Unionists does no good, 

but at least it is a relief from the “ Union of Hearts.” 

The announcement that Mr. Gladstone would speak him- 

self gave pleasure, therefore, even to his foes; while his 

friends were filled with a hope almost beyond reason, 

which found expression in multitudinous rumours. Mr. 

Gladstone would fire the prairie somehow. Either he 

would explain his new project for Home-rule, and carry 

with him by the splendour of his devices half at least of 

the Liberal Unionist electors; or he would reveal some 

secret of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy which would 

rouse opposition throughout the land—rumour crystallised 
on Wednesday into this—or he would accept some 
startling plan from one of his democratic aides, and 
overwhelm Unionism with a sudden rush of popular 
enthusiasm and desire. The rumours were all born 
of expectancy and tedium. Instead of performing any 
of these great feats, which were not unreasonably ex- 
pected, for he has performed them before, Mr. Gladstone 
made an ordinary speech in his critical manner, which 
1s not his best manner by any means. His _per- 
sonality seems to have exercised its wonted charm upon 
his hearers, for one man shouted, ‘“ You are the ruler of 
the world ”—the theory that he said, “ You are the ruler 
of this world,” is an obviously malicious libel—and was 
not rebuked either by the orator or his audience; but 
readers at a distance find little to interest them in the 
speech. On foreign politics, Mr. Gladstone, speaking from 
his position as past and future Premier, paid a dignified 
compliment to the Great Powers of the Continent, acknow- 
ledging that they earnestly sought peace, and stated that 
€ saw menace to tranquillity first of all in the mis- 

government of Turkey, which, if old, is strictly true. 
The Sultan is doing all he can to provoke a war for | 
Armenia. On home affairs, Mr. Gladstone only repeated 





the promises or threats of his lieutenants, the import- 
ance of which depends mainly upon details of which 
he gave no hint. A new Registration Law, which he 
promised, may be a much-needed improvement in electoral 
practice, or an electoral revolution ; we are all agreed, as he 
is, on some kind of change in the Land Laws; we all see, 
if we do not all approve, as he does, that if Scotchmen and 
Welshmen wish it, the Established Churches in Scotland 
and Wales will one day be disestablished; nobody doubts 
that the Licensing Laws demand, as he says, “ practical 
attention ;” very few of us expect—as he does not expect— 
anything except statistics from the new Ministry of Agri- 
culture ; and we are sure no human being with taste likes 
the new coinage any more than Mr. Gladstone does, or 
differs with him even slightly when he says that “the 
emblems upon it are the ugliest ever placed in the hands of 
the British people.” It is quite right, we suppose, in a party 
leader to say those things, and so give a nod to the 
universal suffrage men, and a glance to the Noncon- 
formists, and a smile to the teetotalers, and a bow to the 
British agricultural labourer, and still remain uncom- 
mitted to any plan on any subject; but it is not nutritive 
oratory, and Mr. Gladstone said nothing else until he 
plunged with obvious relief into the muddy lagoon of 
Irish politics. Upon them Mr. Gladstone had much to 
say; but it was not of the kind or the calibre the 
country had expected. He revealed nothing. He said 
nothing of the new plan by which he is, when replaced 
in power, to give Ireland a Parliament of her own, 
yet leave the Imperial Parliament absolute; to keep 
Irish Members in Westminster, yet refuse them the 
power of taxing Englishmen; to make of Ireland a 
nation, yet bind her never to garrison herself or levy what 
Customs duties she sees fit. He gave no hint of his scheme 
for reconciling Ulster to the rule of Celtic Catholics, or az 
to the method in which an Irish Executive, responsible only 
to its own Parliament, will be compelled to respect treaties 
—say, for the extradition of Irishmen accused of the Cronin 
murder. He dwelt only on the injustice of special laws for 
Ireland, on “ boycotting” and on the “Plan of Campaign,” 
and dwelt on them all in the old way and in the old spirit. 
Because the Lord-Lieutenant can proclaim a disaffected 
district, and after he has proclaimed it, can suppress any 
public meeting which he thinks dangerous to order, 
therefore Mr. Gladstone told the people of Southport 
that if they held their meeting in Ireland, it might 
be suppressed. He might just as well have told 
them that because the Treasury can withdraw custom- 
houses from any seaport town, therefore if Liverpoch 
affronted Lord Salisbury, its streets might come to grow 
grass. The Southport meeting was not convened either to 
terrorise the instruments of law, or to incite an ignorant 
peasantry to resist the law itself. Because combination te 
resist the law is punishable in Ireland, therefore he told 
Southport that strikers would in Ireland be guilty of a 
penal offence, though the very Act he was denouncing, 
the Crimes Act of 1887, contains a special clause directed 
against that very possibility. Clause 18 provides that 
“an agreement or combination which under the Trade- 
Union Act, 1871 or 1876, or the Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, 1875, is legal, shall not, nor shall any act 
done in pursuance of any such agreement or combination, 
be deemed to be an offence against the provisions of this 
Act respecting conspiracy, intimidation, or dangerous asso- 
ciations.” Because exclusive dealing and persuasion to deal 
exclusively are lawful in England, where they mean nothing 
but petty spite, therefore he told Southport that “ boy- 
cotting,” which is a conspiracy to make citizens treat 
another citizen as a leper, under a penalty of death 
or outrage if they do not so treat him, is not a crime 
which a civilised Government ought to prevent. And 
finally, because the Government could not at once see its 
way in 1886 to make a second reduction in Irish rents, 
he told the Southport people, and ‘through them all 
creditors, that the “Plan of Campaign,” which is a 
plan for compelling willing and solvent debtors not to 
pay their creditors, was only “a sad necessity.” It seems 
so incredible that Mr. Gladstone, who would have sold up. 
a Treasury defaulter in a moment, should have said this, 
that we quote his exact words :—‘ Has that state of things 
ever prevailed before? The ‘Plan of Campaign’ is an 
extra-legal, and perhaps, in strictness, an illegal instru- 
ment of doing what the Government ought to have 
done in 1886, but which they obstinately and per- 
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sistently refused to do, and which the Government 
postponed to 1887, knowing that the Irish people 
could ‘not get through the winter without relief; and 
thus they drove the Irish people into the sad necessity of 
inventing the ‘ Plan of Campaign ’—for it is a sad necessity 
to call upon any one to deviate by one hair’s-breadth from 
the line of law or public order. But that necessity some- 
times exists, and I have always said in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere that the true authors of the 
‘Plan of Campaign,’ the persons to whom the whole 
responsibility belongs, are the Government themselves and 
the majority that supports them in Parliament.” Those 
sentences, a cynic might say, have interest, for they show 
the point to which an overwhelming desire to have his own 
way may reduce even a great moralist ; but it is a sad kind 
of interest, and one which has now been felt too often to 
be truly interesting. There is nothing else in the great 
speech, and if those who heard it were delighted, or even 
not wearied intellectually, they owe a good fortune which 
the country does not share to the magic of the orator’s 
voice and manner. 

There is something disheartening, at least to those who 
believe that public meetings must always play a great 
part in the government of free States, in a scene like that 
presented by this meeting at Southport. The place was 
Lancashire, the subject one thoroughly discussed, and the 
audience as intelligent as any audience of the size is ever 
likely to be; yet this speech, which contains nothing, not 
even a burst of eloquence, was received with rapturous 
enthusiasm. It looks as if men, when assembled in great 
multitudes, sometimes did not use their minds at all, as if 
they were pleased by the mere sight of their favourite 
as men are pleased by a picture, and impressed by the 
sound of his voice as men are impressed by the roaring of 
the sea. Can it be true that an orator who had lost his 
voice once held an audience spell-bound by the charm of 
his gesture and of the movements of his face? The recep- 
tion of this speech certainly indicates the possibility of 
such a scene, as does the report of many an Irish meeting ; 
and if it is possible, the theory of public meetings must in 
one way be revised. They may often generate heat and 
not thought, and though effective, may be so conducted 
that the only one in the audience who can profitably 
be dispensed with is the reporter. Certainly that 
useful man conveyed very little to England this time, 
except the conviction that the informal council held 
at Hawarden before the Southport speech was delivered, 
must have decided once more that silence is the method 
of argument which divides a party the least. The 
councillors are right enough from their point of view, 


we fancy ; but we do not know, if that policy is adopted, | 


what becomes of government by deliberation. To take a 
vote on a man’s name instead of his policy, is the ple- 
biscitary method ; and a majority so elected is but a series 
of noughts intended to elevate the power of one. 


MR. BALFOUR AND THE PEOPLE. 

HE welcome which Mr. Balfour received at Manchester, | 
not from the upper and middle classes, but from the 

mass of the people, is a symptom from which no small 


amount of encouragement can be drawn. The men who 
escorted him in a long procession through the streets, and 
who poured into and filled to overflowing the vast hall of 
the Assembly Rooms at the Bellevue Gardens, belonged 
not to the wealthy or the cultivated ranks of society, but 
to those who, we are so often told by Gladstonian speakers 
and writers, are universally opposed to the Unionist cause, 
and who at the next General Election are determined to 
sweep away the coercionist Chief Secretary and his col- 
leagues. Yet, when Mr. Balfour addressed the enormous 
concourse which confronted him on Saturday, he was 


greeted with an enthusiasm which showed that his per- | 


sonality inspires something more than loyalty—indeed, 
something very like devotion—among those who support 
him. Itis not too much to say that not even Mr. Gladstone 
himself ever met with a reception which showed more un- 
mistakable signs of firm and sincere popular approval. 
When the Chief Secretary spoke of the welcome accorded 
to him as of “that kind which makes up in one moment 
for all the calumnies which have been poured upon me ever 
since I took the office I now hold,” his words meant a great 
deal more than the mere graceful rhetoric of convention 
with which a speaker acknowledges the compliment of an 


a 
enthusiastic reception. There was a touch of passion both 
in the greeting and in the utterance it called forth, whj h 
gives the incident an entirely special significance, 1 
ordinary cases and in private life, when a man hag been 
trying to do his duty in face of outrage and abuse oa 
has thereby run the risk not only of losing his life, but 
what is far more terrible, of losing the good opinion 
of mankind owing to misrepresentations which the nature 
of his position does not allow him to expose, those who 
though possessing no personal interest in or knowledge of 
him, stand forth publicly and declare, ‘We recognise the 
honesty and the sincerity of your conduct, in spite of al] 
the lies and all the slanders,” touch no ordinary chord of 
feeling. Those are electric moments, which leave an 
impress that is never obliterated. Of this nature was the 
incident of Saturday. It was for the statesman as if some 
honest and straightforward stranger had grasped him by 
the hand, and had told him to have no fear that he would 
be left without help and support in the work to which he 
has addressed himself. 


But the feeling which had so touching and so vehement 
a manifestation at Manchester is not confined to any one 
place. One-half the English democracy is penetrated 
by a feeling of admiration and sympathy for the Chief 
Secretary. The basis of this unquestionable popularity js 
one which is well worth considering in detail. On the 
surface, Mr. Balfour has done nothing whatever to make 
him a popular hero. To begin with, his name is connected 
with no great piece of legislation. He is not a man of 
whom it can be said that he has advocated and carried to 
a successful issue any measure that has increased the 
happiness of the people or lightened the burden of their 
toil. It has never fallen to his lot to take off unpopular 
taxes or to repeal oppressive laws. Again, his name 
is linked with no triumph in foreign affairs. He has 
neither preserved the country from war, nor given hera 
higher place in Europe, nor done any single act to strike the 
imagination. Then, too, he is not even a magnetic orator. 
No human being ever possessed less of the manner of the 
demagogue. The happy knack of making big promises 
and unfolding gigantic programmes of social improvement 
and reform in vague and shadowy language, is absolutely 
foreign to his nature. He could no more compete with 
Lord Randolph Churchill on such ground than he could 
navigate a ship. His speeches never hold out the prospect 
of an immediate Millennium. Judged by the standard 
which popular speakers usually adopt, his utterances are 
far two intellectual, too closely reasoned, to be acceptable 
to an audience of working men. And besides the fact 
that Mr. Balfour has never scored a success in sensational 
legislation, and is not even a brilliant rhetorician—a 





| statesman of the tongue—he has, ever since he entered 


the front rank of political life, occupied an_ office 
the holders of which have seldom before done anything 
but injure themselves in the estimation of the country. In 
the case of most statesmen, the post of Irish Secretary 
has proved the grave of reputation and ambition, and 
those have been deemed exceptionally fortunate who have 
held it and yet managed not to meet with complete 
political shipwreck. Never up till now has the position 
Mr. Balfour occupies been made the foundation of a great 
public career. Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages— 
that is, in spite of the fact that Mr. Balfour is exactly the 
man whom the political pessimist would pick out as one 
who under no possibility could succeed in a democracy, and 
in spite of the fact that he has been called upon to perform 
duties which are supposed to make those who undertake 
them specially odious to the people, the Chief Secretary 
_ has steadily advanced in favour with his countrymen, till 
|at this moment there is no man of whom the nation 
|is more proud, or whom the majority of Englishmen 
| regard with greater sympathy. The explanation is, 
we believe, not far to seek. In the first place, the con- 
‘ception of the kind of man of whom the English 
democracy will approve is founded on a radical miscon- 
ception. The conventional notion of the democratic hero 
is based not upon English experience, but upon 4 
tradition handed down from Greek and Roman times, 
strengthened by the fact that in France and Italy 
the modern democratic leader has, in truth, conformed 
to the ancient model. In reality, however, the man 
who at moments of national peril wins the confidence of 
English people has nothing whatever to do with the figures 
of the classic world, or with the chiefs of revolutionary 
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. ant to know what is the type of the Anglo- 
— Drader we can find him in America. In the 
= ether national existence, the Englishmen on the 
ow side of the Atlantic devoted themselves heart and 
yan tne man, and endowed him with power and authority 
yor as no King has ever wielded. But that man was no 
po impassioned orator aiming at leading the people by 


flattery a0 


e realise this, we shall find no difficulty in understand- 
pa why Englishmen have accorded Mr. Balfour, though he 
_ not Tosecke, his present place in our political life. They 
oa appear to go mad over some scheme of visionary 
Socialism ; they may listen, apparently with conviction, to 
any amount of sophistical absurdity intended to prevent 
them doing a plain duty in a plain way; and they may 
seem to give their confidence most readily to the man who 
shows the greatest aptitude and dexterity in mental and 
moral tergiversation. Those, however, who imagine that 
this is their true attitude are utterly mistaken. At bottom, 
what they care for, and what influences them, is character, 
and character Mr. Balfour possesses in as high degree as 
Mr. Bright or Mr. Cobden. The Irish Secretary, men 
feel, knows his own mind, and is prepared to do what he 
thinks right without fear of external consequences. If he 
obtains a mandate to do a certain piece of work, he will 
do it thoroughly, and undeterred by outrage and abuse. 
The merits of a particular action do not for him depend 
upon a comparison of the difficulties of doing it or not 
doing it, but upon its essential character. if he believes a 
thing right and has the power, he attempts it, whether to do 
so makes him enemies or friends. When the country 
yealises that such a man is willing to serve them faithfully, 
they do not long hesitate about cmploying him. Sooner 
or later, character is bound to tell in politics; and when, 
as in Mr. Balfour’s case, character is joined to an intelli- 
gence of exceptional power and breadth, and to an 
instinctive sympathy with the true feelings of the people, 
—a sympathy which exists, though often hidden in a 
sort of humorous contempt for assailants—it quickly 
raises him to the highest level. Lastly, Mr. Balfour 
possesses a quality which perhaps even more than any 
other draws the people to him. He is not always 
in a fidget that he is going to be misunderstood. He 
has real confidence in the democracy, and the people, 
always quick to recognise such a feeling, have given him 
theirs in return. Mr. Balfour, in fact, though the best- 
abused man in England, has come to an understanding 
with his countrymen, and has gained thereby a deep-seated 
sense of strength and security. 





WHITES AND BLACKS IN AMERICA. 


N the last occasion —some few months ago—on which 
we dealt with the subject of the coloured population 
of the United States, we drew attention to evidence recently 
forthcoming as to the considerable moral and intellectual 
development which the Negroes are capable of achieving 
under proper guidance. Unfortunately, this progress has 
not been accompanied by any relaxation of the abhorrence 
felt by the Whites in regard to social intercourse and 
association with the coloured population. The evidence of 
the continuance, if not, indeed, of the growth of that 
abhorrence, is daily accumulating, and we find it difficult 
not to be forced into the belief that serious trouble is in 
store for the Republic. The recent outbreak of riot, 
outrage, and Lynch-law in the South is an unpleasant 
phenomenon enough ; but what is infinitely more important 
is the fact that throughout the Northern and Western 
States—that is, among the population that poured forth 
blood like water to emancipate the Negroes—the refusal 
to consider them as possessed of equal social rights with 
the white man is steadily growing more determined. 

The New York correspondent of the Manchester Examiner, 
who lets the readers of that paper have information on 
other subjects than the weather or the last financial coup, 
has collected instances illustrating the present aspect of 
— in America on the Negro question, which, both 
a oo — number and their character, can only be 
will ed as appalling. Men who may be perfectly 

a to respect a coloured person’s political rights, 
Wwul do almost anything, rather than be brought into 
personal relations with him. President Harrison’s Ad- 
“nistration lately appointed as Minister at Hayti the well- 





known half-bred Negro, Mr. Fred. Douglass, famous before 
the war as an Emancipation lecturer, and from 1876 to 
1881 United States Marshal to the District of Columbia. 
Politically, the appointment gave, as far as we can gather, 
no offence whatever. When, however, it became necessary 
for the new Diplomatic Agent to proceed to his post, the 


| greatest possible difficulties were encountered. The 
d cajolery,—no blatant demagogue. Abraham | 
Lincoln, not Cleon or O’Connell, is the English ideal. Ifwe 


ordinary mail steamers to the West Indies were out of 
the question as a means of transport, as their rules are so 
strict in regard to coloured passengers that they would 





have only been able to give deck-passages to the Minister 
‘and his party. At first, too, it seemed as if even the 
| officers of the United States Navy could not be relied on to 
| obey orders in such a case. No fewer than three Captains 
in succession had to be deprived of their commands, 
| before an officer willing to take Mr. Douglass to Port- 
| au-Prince was discovered. That is, rather than submit to 
| what they considered the degradation of having to receive 
a black man on terms of equality in their ships, three 
separate officers chose to close their careers. When we 
remember the very strict discipline that prevails in the 
United States Navy, and the natural inclination of any 
officer to obey his orders, even if he were told to turn his 
ship into a cattle-boat, it is almost impossible to overrate 
the significance of the event. Take as another exam 
of the feeling, the fact that on a recent occasion Mr. 
Douglass was refused accommodation by all the leading 
hotels in Jacksonville, Florida, on the ground of his colour. 
Nor was this the result of the old slave-owner prejudice, for 
the hotels in question were kept by Northerners and in- 
tended for Northern guests. As examples of similar 
exclusiveness, may be mentioned the fact that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association will nowhere in America 
admit coloured youths to membership, and that most of 
the conventions of the Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Baptist Churches refuse to allow coloured clergy- 
men to take part in their deliberations. Again, in 
Brooklyn it is impossible for a black citizen, however 
wealthy or good his position, to obtain a place in the 
theatres except in the upper gallery. In Boston, the 
retail traders, it is said, refuse to employ coloured assistants 
in the shops; while at one of the watering-places of 
New Jersey, specially frequented by visitors from New 
York, black strangers or residents are not permitted to 
bathe in the sea at the same time as the Whites. Into 
every rank of life this intolerance extends, and even General 
Harrison is reported to have dismissed all the black servants. . 
from the White House on his assumption of office. In 
Chicago only the other day, eight hundred workmen in a 
soap-manufactory went on strike because two Negroes had 
been employed in some menial position in the office; while 
the Trade-Union of Locomotive Engineers has openly 
announced that no Negro can become a member of their 
body. In New York, the boycotting of the Negro seems 
to have reached its acme, for there he is debarred, chiefly 
by Irish jealousy, from almost every kind of occupation. 
“He cannot,” we are told, “ obtain employment from any 
of the municipal departments for work on the streets, and 
is not even considered worthy of digging sewer-trenches. 
He is unable to secure work as a mason, a carpenter, or as 
a painter. He is not permitted to drive a truck, car, or 
cab, and if he attempts to do so, every white driver whom 
he meets on the avenues does his best to upset him. He 
may not even aspire to the proud position of a barber, 
except in so far as the scraping of coloured chins and 
cheeks is concerned. In one word, he is debarred from 
doing everything that Pat, who has just arrived from the 
‘Ould Counthry,’ chooses to consider as belonging to his 
own particular province. The gentlemen from Cork will 
brook no interference or competition on the part of 
the ‘damned niggers.’” The restrictions as to Negro 
railway travelling, and the refusal of the Whites to allow 
Negro children to be educated along with their own, are too 
well known to need description ; but two specific instances 
of the manner in which coloured people are sometimes 
treated in typical Western States, may be quoted fromthe . 
correspondence of the Manchester Examiner. At Detroit, in * 
Michigan, a respectable and wealthy mulatto brought an 
action against a restaurant-keeper who had refused to 
serve him; but though there was no doubt about the facts; . 
the jury unanimously decided against the plaintiff, who was, 
moreover, obliged to pay heavy costs. Again, at Decatur,’ 
in the State of Illinois, the leading confectioner of the 
place refused to serve a black clergyman with an ice. 
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solely on account of his colour. In addition, no owner of 
‘house-property in New York will, if he can avoid it, let a 
house to a Negro, on the ground, apparently, that it 
would depreciate the rest of his property to do so. More 
offensive, according to our notions, than all, marriages 
‘between Blacks and Whites are actually punished with 
hard labour. Only the other day, an English emigrant, 
not aware of the law, was sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment—if we remember rightly, it was five years— 
for this very offence. 

More formidable, however, than these instances of the 
‘refusal of the Whites to admit that there can be any 
equality between them and the Blacks, is the growth of the 
demand for either expelling the Negroes or else depriving 
them of political rights. The expulsion cry, once vague 
and shadowy, has become, if not a matter of practical 
politics—nothing which is physically impossible could well 
be that—at least one of actual debate. A month ago, 
Senator Gibbs, one of the leading politicians of the 
Southern States—a man noted for his connection with 
the Sunday-school movement—advocated in the Senate 
of Georgia the “forced emigration or extermination of 
the Negroes,” whom he declares to be “worthless as 
labourers” and “a danger to the community at large.” 
“There is not room in this country,” he exclaimed, “ for 
the Negro and the Yankee. I care not what course the 
Courts may take. But when the white men strike for 
home and fireside, I am with them.” On a ballot taken, 
it was found that the votes of the Senate with regard to 
the expulsion of the Negro element from the State stood 
16 to 16. The presiding officer, on being called upon to 
give the casting-vote, registered it against Senator Gibbs, 
and the latter’s motion was therefore lost, but only by a 
single vote. As another sign of the times may be noted 
the fact that Mr. W. L. Royall, in seeking election for 
Congress in Richmond, Virginia, declared that his sole aim 
at Washington would be to secure the disfranchisement 
.of the Negro. Most remarkable of all, General Sherman, 
the hero of the march to Richmond, in addressing a 
meeting of his former army at Cincinnati, expressed him- 
self prepared to admit the disfranchisement of the Negro 
-provided that the Congressional representation of the 
South was reduced in proportion to the number of coloured 
persons deprived of the vote. This manifesto is declared by 
the correspondent of the Manchester Examiner to represent 
the unanimous popular opinion of the North. That this, 
however, is an exaggeration, we can hardly doubt. Still, 
the fact remains that a man in General Sherman’s position 
actually advocates the disfranchisement of the entire Negro 
race. 
But though at first sight the expression of such opinions 
“by Northerners may seem incomprehensible, we trust that 
Englishmen will not run away with the notion that the 
Northern advocates of disenfranchisement must necessarily 
be going back from their old principles. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that the Northerners did 
not fight to give the Blacks the vote, but to save the 
Wnion, and to put an end to Slavery, and with it the 
domination of ‘a slave-owning, slave-breeding, slave- 
driving aristocracy.” If the Abolitionists had been allowed 
to free the Blacks by peaceful means, they would almost 
certainly, as in the case of the Indians and the Chinese, 
“have refused them the franchise. The result of the con- 
ferring of the full citizenship on the Blacks has shown 
that this policy would have been the true one. In the 
Southern States, the Negroes have, as a rule, been prac- 
tically deprived of all political power, and are mere tools in 
the hands of the Whites. As a Southern politician told Mr. 
Bryce,—‘ We like the coloured person, and treat him better 
‘than the Northerners, but we intend to vote him.” In North 
and South Carolina, in Georgia and in Alabama, the Negroes, 
if the reports are true, are utterly in the hands of the Whites, 
and the power of the law is frequently invoked to oppress, 
almost to re-enslave them. Under such circumstances, it 
is hardly to be wondered that the Northerners should say : 
Why should the South be allowed a voting strength in pro- 
‘portion to a population half of which is deprived of its 
rights? If disfranchisement were to take place, the 
coloured population of the South might, it is argued, 
be placed under the special protection of the Federal 
Government, as are the Indians, and strenuous efforts 
might be made by expenditure out of the Federal 
‘Treasury to educate them and raise their condition. No 
such scheme, however, is ever likely to be tried. The 





7 . . a 

whole question bristles with difficulties. The Dem 
for instance, could not be expected to endure a cohen 
of their power in Congress and the Electoral College he) 
again, there would be a great difficulty in distranchis 
the Negroes of the Northern States, many of whom har 
enjoyed the franchise all their lives, just as did then 
fathers before them. That the people of the United 
States will weather the trouble, we do not doubt for 
instant, for they are Englishmen, and do not succumb, . 
the end, to any political troubles, however great, stil 
the Negro question is one which all friends of the Unio 
will watch with anxiety till a solution is discovered, ; 

Before we leave the subject, we must, in justice to tf 
American people, say something as to the instances of fee 
oppression exercised upon Negroes with which we began thi 
article. English people cannot easily realise the condition; 
To begin with, they seldom hear the other side of th, 
question, for it is one that Americans naturally shrip} 
from speaking about. The outrages on and lynching ¢ 
Negroes are abominable enough, and no word shall ey 
be said here to condone the cruelty and injustice of gy¢, 
acts. We must not forget, however, that in many pars 
of the South no white woman will go out alone withoy 
a revolver. Unquestionably a portion of the Negros 
of the Gulf States are still licentious savages not yo 
emancipated from the hideous abominations of the Obeah, 
nor from the persistent inclination towards evil always 
existing in uncivilised mankind. If we lived within sight 
as it were, of a population whose grandparents wer 
Guinea savages, we should find it no easy task to think and 
act calmly and justly in regard to the Negroes. 





THE PORTUGUESE. 


HE easy succession of the Duke of Braganza to his 
father’s throne matters little to Europe, and not much 

to England, though Portuguese policy in Africa annoys and 
impedes us at every turn ; but there is something striking 
about it too. It shows what a solid force there is in the 
conservatism which, as history proves, is natural to the 
mass of mankind. The Duke of Braganza claims ani 
receives his throne, and with it the leading influence in 
Portugal, on one plea alone,—that he is the nearest 
representative of the Burgundian Prince, a cadet of the 
Carlovingian House who in 1095, thirty years after the 
Norman conquest of England, made of Portugal a separate 
State. For almost eight hundred years, three hundrel 
years more than the duration of the Roman Empir 
in the West, the people of Portugal, through evil report 
and good report, have adhered to the Burgundian Houx 
which was originally chosen to rule them almost by 
an accident. The King of Castile wanted a soldier to 
keep order on the Tagus, where he had made conquests 
he could not retain, and chose the strongest man he could 
find who was also of high descent. The House has been 
“extinct’’ once, and has ended in women twice, and one 
lost its throne for two generations ; but the Portugues 
have never swerved in their decision that they intended 
this line to be for ever at the head of their State. When 
legitimate heirs failed, they rose in favour of a partly 
illegitimate one—partly illegitimate, we say, because 
though the Braganzas derived their title from an illegit- 
mate son, his son married the legitimate heiress— 
and went on tranquil, and, so far as the dynasty wis 
concerned, apparently content. The family was not a vey 
great one, though it produced a hero or two; and the 
Portuguese, one would think, had every reason to meryt 
themselves in Spain. Their geographical position * & 
wholly in favour of that course. They are Latins, like the F 
Spaniards, and hardly more separated from them in lar F 
guage than the Scotch of 1700 were from the English. 5 
They believed not only in the same creed, but the sam! 77 
shade of the same creed; and they had for enemies the 
same hereditary Mussulman foes. Their river is the gret 
river of Spain, their capital is the natural capital of the 
whole Peninsula, and there never was a time when units 
with Spain would not have made them a richer and mor 
prosperous people. They were threatened for centurts 
on end, as they are threatened now; once they wert 
actually merged in Spain for sixty years; and once ther 
received the offer made to Scotland and accepted by be 
to seat their own dynasty on the common throne. It # 
made no difference. Threats did not shake them, % 
ambition tempt them, or conquest alter their feeling: 
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They chose to remain as they always had been, a little 


separate, with their separate dynasty, which 
h lien biel its way into the general European 
a oi but remained always distinctively Portuguese ; and 
Ks had their will. Portugal is as separate to-day as she 
pe 1185, when her national hero, King Alfonso, died. 
Hardly in any country in Europe has there been such 
continuity of national life as in the one to which, a priori, 
continuity of national life would have seemed most difficult 

i e. 

oo were merely a stolid people devoted 
to the past, and content, if the world passed them, to 
decay in dignified isolation by themselves, this continuity 
would not be so remarkable ; | but they have been for 
three hundred years an ambitious and even grasping 
people, seizing at every opportunity more than their 
share of the world, and holding on to all they have seized 
with a terrier-like tenacity. They tried to conquer Bengal 
once, and were only defeated by positive want of physical 
force. They did conquer much of the coast of Western 
India, and hold a colony in it now. They have been 





perpetually making bites at Africa, and possess on that | 
continent even now territories sixteen times as great as 
their own, with claims which, if acknowledged—as now, in 
the progress of events, they can never be —would make 
them lords, from the Atlantic Sea to the Indian Ocean, 
of a belt of eight hundred miles. They did conquer the 
most splendid bit of South America, and they keep it 
now, and may keep it, so far as appears, for the next five 
hundred years. Brazil is independent, but it is Portu- 
guese, and it is ruled by the same family as the parent 
State. The House of Braganza is the solitary one in 
Europe which has succeeded in founding a transmarine 
Monarchy ; which lives and reigns and is fairly successful 
in new climes, and under conditions new in every respect 
but one, that its old people with an unswerving attach- 





ment, lost everywhere else in America, still support | 
its throne. The Brazilian Monarchy is the strangest of | 
political anomalies, and its continuance and success testify | 
to the existence in the Portuguese people, and in their ruling | 
House, of some capacities for which the remainder of Europe 
scarcely gives them fair credit. They must have courage 
in no mean degree, extreme tenacity, and a certain 
largeness of view besides, shown in their repeated and 
sometimes successful springs at colonial empire. They 
have never produced very great men. They have never 
had the physical force to carry out their own concep- 
tions. They have always been embarrassed by want | 
of cash, by the enmity of great Powers, and by a} 
continuous want of proportion between their objects 
and their power of securing them by force. Still, they 
must be pronounced a successful people, more suc- 
cessful, for example, than the Dutch or the Swedes; and 
much of their success has been due to their spirit of con- | 
servatism,—the spirit which wastes no force on change, 








is publicly known to justify the effervescence of a 
belief that the ceremonial transit of the Czar through 
Berlin has operated to remove or modify the sub- 
stantial differences which threaten the general tran- 
quillity and called the Triple Alliance into being. But this 
is plain enough,—though, for reasons not explained, it has 
been thought expedient to represent that visit as unex- 
pectedly fruitful of international good-feeling. 

Looking to the region of hard fact, we shall see how much 
has happened during the last few months. In 1888, Prince 
Bismarck spoke of the massing of Russian troops on the 
German and Austrian frontiers as “no new thing,” and 
cited cases where it had been done without any grave con- 
sequence or rupture of the peace. He had his opinion om 
the reasons which then led to the movement westward- 
“T conclude,” he said, “that the Russian Cabinet has 
arrived at the conviction, which is probably well founded,,. 
that in the next European crisis which may take place, the- 
weight of Russia’s voice in the diplomatic Areopagus of 
Europe will be the heavier the farther Russia has moved’ 
her troops towards the Western frontier.” And, of course, 
the heavier in war. Now, the forward movement then: 
noted has gone steadily on, showing that it was the result 
of a fixed policy. Then, or soon afterwards, the armed 
bodies in the West were strengthened by corps drawn from 
the Caucasus. Inaddition to the great garrison of Poland, 
there was a powerful force distributed between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. Now that mass is much more for- 
midable, for it has been perseveringly reinforced. This 
summer, troops which have manceuvred towards the South- 
West, do not appear to have returned to their former 
quarters ; while one corps has gone on from Wilna to the 
frontier, which implies that its place has been filled by 
others. It is frankly admitted that Russia is continuously. 
increasing her Army—she has, for example, just raised the 
first cavalry regiment ever recruited from Finland—and is 
adding to her strategical railways as fast as the close-fisted 
Finance Minister, bent on pleasing an economic Czar and 
converting the debt, will furnish funds. The practical 
effect is not only that the establishment of the bulk of her 
Army westward is permanent, but that she is strong enough 
to restore the Caucasian garrison and support it by a 
number of so-called reserve battalions which will be formed 
into regiments for service either in Russia Proper, Centrat 
Asia, or on the Asiatic side of the Caucasus. At the same 
time, the building of a Black Sea fleet goes on as fast as it 
can,—that is, as fast as M. Vishnegradsky will supply the 
money. His policy of thrift has been backed by splendid 
harvests and a flourishing trade; but the claims upon his 
resources from the Amur and the Oxus, as well as from 
the War Office and the Admiralty, are so many, that he- 
finds it difficult to satisfy the Services and his master. Itis 
probable, however, that by hook and crook, the schemes set 
forth in the report made by General Obrutchef, which was 
recently revealed in substance by the Cologne Gazette, the 
existence of which is now confessed, will be carried out, and 


but utilises always what there is, and insists that anything 
once acquired is thenceforward part of the regular order fresh means of access to the Austrian frontier, as well as 
of things, and is not to be given up. They are not a_ easier internal communication, will be obtained. The essence 
pleasant people politically, they have always revealed a of the statement in the Rhenish journal—and it was re- 
taint of cruelty in their blood, and they talk with a pride | printed in the North German Gazette—was that the railways 
which seems to their rivals quite ridiculous; but, after all, | were to be ready for use next May. That is neither admitted 
they were a very little people, never as many as the | nor denied, and it is probably true. The General sent in 
Belgians, and they settled Brazil; their language when his paper to the Czar, while the War Minister, Vannoffski, 
Clive landed was employed as the lingua franca on all the | was in France; but it is not likely that he did so without 
coasts of India; and they at this moment perplex and | the knowledge of his immediate, though absent, superior. 
impede the otherwise unresisted march of the British to |The measures suggested tally exactly with the course pur- 
unimpeded supremacy in South Africa. | sued by the War Office for the last two years. Prince 
| Bismarck said in 1888, what we all know, that the massing: 
siamait | of Russian troops does not “ necessarily” mean war. Still, 
RUSSIA AND EUROPE. | due note must be taken of these bellicose proceedings, and 
NE consequence of the Czar’s visit to Berlin is, in its | we are fully justified in regarding the actual development 
. ,Way, a genuine political curiosity. We refer to the | of power, which has been deliberate and prolonged, as a 
optimistic reports which have sprung up in so many very great fact, marking the advanced stage attained by 
quarters intimating that in some fashion or other, no one | that “ preparation for war” which, it is confessed by her 
at present has the least notion how, the incident has | apologists, is Russia’s aim. The Czar is not warlike, but 
altered the situation materially, and has made peace more | those behind and around him do not share his love of 
secure than it was a month ago. The Russian journals | peace and quiet. 
seem much gratified by the “cordial reception” accorded | The Russian position, therefore, has vastly improved, 
to Alexander III., and gladdened by the knowledge that | and is far different from what it was two years ago. At 
there was no coolness on either side,—as if they had | the same time, both the German and Austrian Armies are 
thought that Courts were not courtly, that highly civilised ; more numerous than they were then, Italy has joined the 
potentates were not educated to be polite, and that | Dual Alliance, and France has increased her land forces 
diplomatists, even when they are what they call frank, | by a million of men. But, observe, the last-mentioned 
Were not diplomatic. The truth is, that nothing | increment would be relatively of little moment, were it not 
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for the fact that the Russian Army is now permanently 
established in quarters on the borders of Roumania, 
That constitutes the essential 
change which is keenly felt in Vienna, where the Emperor 
is bent on conciliating the Magyars, and would, if he could, 
conciliate the Tchecks, as well as maintain a large army in 
Gallicia. But these displays of might do not represent the 
whole alteration in the aspect of armed Continental Europe. 
For the Turk has to be reckoned with in the new situation. 
If he has not come directly, he has come potentially into 
line on the South-East, since he has declared his intention 
to regard an attack on Bulgaria from any quarter as an 
That was rightly considered 
How much it will be emphasised should 


Austria, and Germany. 


attack upon his dominions. 
a weighty fact. 
the Emperor William, after the marriage festivities at 
Athens, proceed to the Golden Horn and land as the guest 
of the Sultan! What could such an event mean, except 
that Turkey has cast in her lot with the array of Powers 
which face Russia and France, and the possible conse- 
quences of any violent action by them? Does it not 
almost warrant the inference that, despite his tender- 
ness for the bones of the Pomeranian grenadier, Prince 
Bismarck has at length seen his way to a Balkan policy 
favourable to the growth, in time, of a Balkan Federation ? 
It is not yet too late to move, or let others move. Russia 
is doing her utmost to recover lost ground. She has, or 
thinks she has, secured Servia; her plans for occupying 


the Danube, under cover of a commercial company, are in | 


full swing; she resents the fortifications set’ up in 
Roumania, and still more the existence of the fine 
Roumanian Army which King Charles has made; her 
agents unceasingly trouble that little realm; and she will 
never rest from trying to overturn sturdy, free Bulgaria. 


Just as the undying quarrel over Alsace-Lorraine has | 


brought forth a huge French Army, so the prospect of 
seeing a strongly knit union, or even a_ partial union, 
on the Danube, fixed athwart her land-routes to the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, has made Russia canton her 
hundreds of thousands of armed men on the Western fringe 
of their country. Yet we are told that the guardians of 
peace are the two Powers who want some things which we 
all know they cannot get without entering the lists of 
battle. So far, first the Dual, and then the Triple Alliance 
has kept the peace, which would have been broken long 
ago had Germany rested on her laurels, and had Austria 
and Italy been indifferent to the future. 

The peace has been kept—at great cost to all the Conti- 
nental nations—but we have’ travelled a long way and at 
a swift pace since 1886. We have been gradually edging 
nearer and nearer to the brink of calamity, and at this 
moment the outlook is darker than ever ; for the palaverings 
at Berlin do not touch the solid causes of international 
discord. The stress on Russia, who knows she is in danger 
of losing her great prize, is severe, for the Balkans and the 
Danube seem to be escaping her pursuit under the aegis of 
armed nations and public opinion. But she is a patient 
Power, knowing how to wait, yet liable to an outburst of 
race fervour which even pacific Czars cannot control. The 
signs, as they have done for years, look as if the dreaded 
conflict would surge up in the spring; but the evil may be 
happily once more averted, as it has been before. For there 
are influences at work outside the Triple League which, if 
firmly and judiciously used, may ward off the menacing 
dangers of the hour. On the other hand, there is no 
bottom to Russian intrigue, and that subtle virus may 
succeed, by working through strange allies, here, as well 
as on the Continent, in seriously embarrassing, if not pre- 
venting, the use of the moral agencies which might avert a 
war, and preserve from alien domination the free peoples 
o* the Balkan and the ‘Danube. 





THE ZALINSKI GUN. 


HOUGH the Government Board appointed to test the 
efficacy of the Zalinski gun have reported against 

its introduction into the United States Navy, it looks very 
much as if the use of dynamite or some other high explo- 
sive would in the end revolutionise the conditions of 
modern warfare. The shortness of the range, which is 
not much more than a mile, was practically and the only 
ground on which the new gun was condemned. After an 
exhaustive trial, at which the severest tests were applied, 
this appeared the only substantial objection. 
as long as the pneumatic guns cannot be made to carry 











No doubt | 
. carry a larger complement of men and marines than would 


further than they do at present, it would be absurd: 
introduce them as the sole armament of wary “4 
Obviously, a ship armed with cannon only capable. i, 
sending their projectiles a mile, could not be pitted aga: a 
one armed with artillery of four or five times the ya, 
for the latter would simply pound her antagonist to Pieces 
keeping all the time in safety herself. ee. 
For harbour and coast defences, however, the Board 
admit the efficiency of the gun, and if their opinion ; 
worth having, which we cannot doubt it is, we are : 
the eve of great changes. Even supposing that ia 
tenant Zalinski does not find some means of increasing the 
range of his gun, and that a mile remains its limit, the 
fact that within that limit dynamite projectiles can be 
used with precision and effect, is staggering enough 
In the first place, land defences will be given 
enormous advantage in any contest between them anj 
ships. In attacking forts in harbours or in estuaries, the 
ironclads are often obliged to come within a mile of the shore 
But if the land batteries are armed with guns throwing 
dynamite shells, to do so will mean destruction for the ships 
Such projectiles do not merely injure the vessel struck. 
they extinguish her. Under ordinary circumstances, an 
armoured war-ship, though she may run a considerable 
risk of being disabled by forts if she comes within thejy 
fire, has a very fair chance of keeping afloat even if struck. 
The bombardment of Alexandria, for instance, showed 
that ships could be hit again and again without serious 
damage being done to them. But as some experiments 
made a few months ago with the Zalinski gun proved, the 
effect of its fire is very different. One of its projectiles was 
dropped on the decks of a vessel, and the explosion that 
ensued was sufficient to totally wreck the whole structure, 
Nor were even the misses harmless. So great a column of 
water was raised by the explosion as to do a great deal of 
damage in its descent on the object of attack. If, then, 
the forts at the entrance of the Thames were armed with 
dynamite guns, it would be impossible for any hostile 
squadron to force the passage. The batteries could not be 
destroved by ships out at sea, as they would be protected 
by the turns of the river, and whenever they were attacked 
from close quarters, they would be able to reply with far 
greater power than that possessed by their assailants. 
In fact, the Zalinski gun makes it possible to fire 
torpedoes through the air, and with the accuracy of rockets, 
If, then, the effect of the new discovery be such as we have 
described it, the problem of how to defend our coasts from 
attack will be immensely simplified. Floating batteries 
which can be towed to the most convenient points ina 
harbour or at a river’s mouth, would soon put places like 
Liverpool and Newcastle-on-Tyne out of all danger of being 
raided. A hostile cruiser obliged to keep two miles out 
to sea, though it might set fire to a few public buildings, 
would not be a very formidable enemy. It can, however, 
hardly be supposed that the invention will stop where it 
is. Everything seems to point to the fact that we shall soon 
discard ordinary gunpowder as the filling for projectiles. 
Up till now, there has been a difficulty in discharging dyna- 
mite and similar compositions from an ordinary cannon; 
and, therefore, pneumatic guns, which are comparatively 
safe, have had to be adopted, in spite of the short distance 
over which they will throw a shell. Methods of getting over 
this are, however, being diligently sought for, and we may 
be certain that before long either the pneumatic guns will 
be improved, or, what is more probable, some means will 
be devised for firing dynamite from ordinary artillery. 
Already an American naval officer has made known an 
invention by which a dynamite shell can be discharged 
from any ordinary breech-loading gun fired with gun- 
powder. The shell is lined with asbestos cloth,‘ and 
partitioned so as to contain a number of pellets of dynamite, 
each wrapped in paraffined paper; and in this way itis 
believed that the risk of premature explosion will be 
avoided. The exact effect upon naval warfare of ordnance 
which would make armour practically useless, is very 
difficult to determine. It is possible that we may come to 
building nothing but small, light, unarmoured ships of 
great swiftness, carrying one dynamite-gun. No doubt 
such a plan would avoid the danger of putting all one’s 
eggs into a single basket. Out of a swarm of little vessels, 
enough might remain afloat even after an action to damage 
an enemy’s commerce. It must be remembered, however, 
that in the case of many naval operations it is necessary to 
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ts cenmenmenagiaa 
be compatible with mere gunboats. In truth, the conse- 

yences upon naval fighting are by no means easy to fore- 
ial and probably will not be apparent till after an actual 
outbreak of hostilities. : 

What, it may next be asked, will be the effect upon 
land war, when projectiles filled with dynamite can 
be as freely used as those charged with gunpowder ? 
That the result, as is sometimes supposed, will be 
to make war too destructive to be any longer tolerable, 
is, we fear, very unlikely. New military imventions 
have never yet tended to prevent hostility between 
nations. If men want to fight, they will not be deterred 
by new methods of killing, especially when they remember 
that the proportion of killed to combatants is probably a 

eat deal less now than it was in the old days of spear 
and battle-axe. But though such discoveries as dynamite 

rojectiles do not prevent war, they change its configuration. 

It may not matter whether the men who die are blown into 
six or six hundred fragments; but it matters a great 
deal in the case of entrenchments. The experience of the 
Franco-German and of the Turkish Wars seemed to point 
to the fact that earthworks and fortifications would play 
an enormous part in all modern battles, and that, in fact, 
the struggle at Plevna would be typical of all subsequent 
warfare. Accordingly, the German frontier has been 
turned by the French into a series of entrenchments 
which the builders hoped would make their possessors 
invincible. But almost before these preparations for a 
war behind earthworks and steel-capped forts have been 
finished, comes the improvement in explosives. Mélinite 
and its kindred compositions have already been proved 
capable of well-nigh obliterating the strongest defences ; 
and when they are perfected, as we are bound to 
believe they will be, the day of fortifications will be over, 
if not for good, at least till some efficient method of 
neutralising the new explosive force shall have been dis- 
covered. If dynamite projectiles were to put an end 
to sieges, it must be admitted that they would do good 
rather than harm to mankind, for anything that tends to 
eliminate the civilian element from warfare is to be 
accepted with gratitude. Any statement that they are 
likely to do away with sieges must, however, be in the 
main conjectural. All that we can be certain of is that 
they will not tend to put an end to war. Universal 
peace, if it comes about at all, will be produced by very 
different means. What they are we cannot discuss here ; 
but we may be sure that they have nothing to do with 
any improved method of killing. 








THE GOSPEL OF AMUSEMENT. 

§ not the theory that amusement is an indispensable part 

of life getting pushed nowadays a little too far? It has 
always existed among us, of course, since the days of that early 
sage who declared, amidst the applause of the whole schoolboy 
world, that “all work and no ploy makes Jack a dull boy ;” 
but it seems of late years to have come to the front with a 
sort of rush. All persons who speak in public, including all 
Nonconformist ministers, feel bound to assert, with a sort of 
deprecating glance at the democracy, that they must not be 
supposed to be unfriendly to amusement, “ which is necessary 
to relax the overstrung bow,” and that they only desire 
amusement to be purified. Established clergymen, with 
Bishops at their head, write solemn letters advocating more 
amusement, and journalists comment on their utterances with 
alatent or expressed sense that “at last the thfck walls of 
prejudice are giving way.” Mr. Walter Besant, who, if not 
the most popular of modern novelists, is certainly the most 
effective—at least, we know of no other who has induced 
mankind to subscribe £100,000 for an unselfish object—makes 
of the doctrine of amusement a new gospel, and preaches it in 
all bis stories almost as zealously as Charles Dickens used to 
preach his panacea of good feeling and more punch. Finally, 
here is “A London Vicar” who thinks comic songs and 
acrobatic performances instruments of good, complains aloud 
In the Times that the people are too “dull,” and appeals to 
the County Council, which has no money not derived from 
a taxation already felt to be oppressive, “to seize this oppor- 
tunity, while the public mind is interested in the matter, to 
lay down the lines of some large constructive policy which 
shall aim not merely at sweeping away the abuses of the pre- 
sent system, but at encouraging the gradual establishment 
among us of a new order of music-halls (call them concert- 





halls, cafés-chantants, or what you will), which shall cater for 
the public at large, not for any limited section of it, and to 
which all classes of the community—not, I hope, excluding 
the parsons—may be able to resort in search of that amuse- 
ment of which we all stand so much in need in the stress of 
the life of this great city. Why should not each parish in 
time have its own concert-hall, and each park and open space 
its own band? Why should not the recreation of the people 
come in time to be considered as important a matter as their 
education ? Why should not something be done now, if it be 
only the free discussion of the whole question, to remove from 
London the shame of being the dullest city in Europe, and to 
enable us Londoners to use once more that good old phrase, 
‘Merry England,’ without a secret sense that we are talking 
nonsense ?” 


London would need, to carry out this idea, say, to be 
moderate, fifty People’s Palaces, which, at £150,000 for each, 
would cost seven millions sterling, while their maintenance 
would involve, let us say, as a minimum, £500,000 a year. 
That is rather an extensive order, and as we are all to be 
taxed for it, it cannot be unadvisable, before the order is given, 
to have our minds fairly clear. In the first place, are we 
certain that, in order to breed up a great people, or even a 
contented people, it is indispensable to provide evening amuse- 
ment? It is not day amusement, be it noted, that is suggested> 
for that would be inconsistent with regular work; Mr. Besant, 
we think, always reckoned the cost of gas as one of his fixed data, 
and even the Vicar, though he has his head full of “ merrie 
England ”—a phrase which did not, we believe, mean “ mirth- 
ful England,” but “pleasant England,” being the equivalent 
of “la belle France ”—does not venture to suggest a revival of 
the “ games, sports, and pastimes,” all out-of-doors, which our 
forefathers, who lived indoors among stenches, draughts, and 
poisonous vapours from the ponds into which their sewage 
drained, rightly thought essential to health and manly training. 
It is evening amusement, which benefits no man’s body, thatis 
held to be indispensable; and, of course, it is not permitted to us, 
or any one else, to say dogmatically that it is not so. Genera- 
tions have appeared in Europe which could not live without 
fighting; one appeared in England to which masques and such- 
like ponderous spectacles seemed acutely pleasant; and this 
generation may be unable to live comfortably without hearing 
comic songs, as the Vicar suggests, and seeing the contortions 
of acrobats. All we would venture to suggest is that the 
English country population grows up healthy and strong and 
fitted for duty without any public amusement after dark, and 
that the country population of the rest of the world shares its 
fate. The Germans, in particular, just now at the top of the 
world, lead in their villages lives of an exquisite dullness, 
unbroken by the constant holidays of the Latin peoples; 
and even the French, outside the cities, have no public amuse- 
ments. There is, however, a better example thaneither. Our 
Radical friends worship Americans ; and the race which really 
made America, the strong, God-fearing, energetic men who 
reclaimed the wilderness, and swept away the Indians, and 
secured freedom and comfort for all white men, never amused 
themselves at all, and would have regarded Mr. W. 
Besant’s People’s Palaces as temples of tbe Devil to -be 
summarily suppressed. During the fifty years in which 
the strongest race that Massachusetts will ever see grew 
up on her lean soil, Mr. Besant, if he had preached his 
doctrine, would have been publicly whipped or set to hard 
bodily labour, and any unlucky fathers of families who 
accepted it would have been “boycotted,” as we say now—they 
used the phrase “excommunicated ” then—with terrible effect. 
Even among ourselves, the sections of the community which, 
on the whole, succeed best, the grave-minded sections, what- 
ever the cause of their gravity, look askance upon amusement, 
except for the very young; and if they are dull, which 
they often are, bear dullness as they bear the truly English 
weather of the past week, partly as discipline, partly as 
something not to be avoided. They have even a feeling 
that life, to be “consistent” and regular, should have 
in it much of that monotony which of all things sweetens 
toil, by making of it a conscious and enjoyable relief 
from the sameness of all other life. That seems to the viva- 
cious a very stupid state of affairs, and so it is ; but then, it is 
the state in which the very utmost of good work gets itself 
accomplished, and in England good work has been held in even 





too much esteem. 
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It seems, in presence of such examples, a little unwise to 
pitch the tone of appreciation for the new cultus quite so high, 
or to talk quite so much nonsense about “amusement,” which 
means amusement taken in hordes and gangs, as “ indis- 
pensable” to a civilised society. It is not indispensable at all 
to the best majority, any more than it was to Sir Cornewall 
Lewis; and a community might exist, did exist for fifty years 
in Massachusetts, healthy, happy, contented, and successful, 
in which no such thing was known except as a temptation. 
There is not the slightest necessity for men to be cheerful in 
order to do the work of life, and to say they cannot do it and 
aemain grave men, men even with a tinge of melancholy in 
them, is to tell falsehoods. They can do it, and whenever 
they are much in earnest they do do it, and beat the 
cheerful people in every walk of life, comic acting included, 
if we may trust the Lives of Liston and Grimaldi, without 
an effort. The truth about amusement is that to some 
men it is pleasant in itself and by itself, and that on an 
immense majority it has some of the effect of wine taken 
in moderation, and distracts them from their usual cares or 
thoughts. Itis alcohol for the mind, and nothing else. There 
is no objection to that, if moderation is observed; and if 
caterers for public amusement can secure mental alcohol by any 
innocent means whatever, there should be no obstacle thrown 
in their way. If the rich like to build fifty Palaces for the 
People as they have built one, they will have no opposition 
from us, and, indeed, we hope they will be entirely successful, 
and help to produce some of that social content of which in 
Paris, and Vienna, and Berlin, and the other much-amused 
cities of the Continent, there is no vestige whatever. We see 
no objection to making of public halls Museums in the ancient 
not the modern sense, or in the rich making it easier for 
the citizens at large to assemble themselves under the 
cover necessary in this climate, and to disport or distract 
themselves in any orderly and civilised way they please. It 
seems even a little odd to us, who have a fancy that voters 
entrusted with the future of some fifty countries should not be 
treated as children, to forbid the visitors to People’s Palaces 
a glass of beer ora game of cards, lest they should get drunk or 
gamble. They will not be greatly amused, we fear, the gravity 
of the English being the result of race, climate, and modes of 
thinking, and not of a paucity of theatres ; and evenif amused, 
‘they will not be much better or stronger; but that is their 
own affair. If they think acrobats delight them, let them see 
acrobats by all means, it being easy for those not so delighted 
to stay away. But we object very much to pay for all this 
out of rates or loans; for that will mean, in the long-run, the 
taxation of the workers for the benefit of the idle, and a 
constant demand on the Municipality to make its amuse- 
ments more attractive, to take out of them that element 
of “dullness” which even now preserves the People’s Palace 
from the overpowering rush by which, on the hypothesis, 
it ought to be nightly filled. If the need of amusement 
is so great, and the people wish to be amused in great 
singing-shops, they can keep them up for themselves very 
well, or, at any rate, with the help which, as the example 
of the People’s Palace showed, the rich are quite willing to 
afford. The State would be as foolish to begin affording it 
as to begin setting up public-houses for the poor, or finding 
them, in addition to music-halls, pretty clothes to wear when 
they visit them, and refreshments, lest they should be bored 
‘by the performances. And we protest, whatever is ultimately 
done in the matter, against the use of such very large 
epithets for amusement, and assumptions that society will be 
regenerated by giving it variety entertainments every night. 
There will be no such consequence, even if the working 
masses go to the entertainments, which at present they do not 
do. Ifthey do, whence the complaint? If the County Council 
accepts the advice of the London Vicar, and spends on enter- 
tainments as it spends on education—a million, is it not, a 
year P—and succeeds in inducing Englishmen to feel amused— 
a feat never accomplished yet—London will be a little livelier, 
a little more attractive to the millions around it, and in a short 
time a good deal bigger and more difficult to provide with 
wages, clothes, and food. If those grow scarce—and if all the 
projects pressed on the Council are carried out, wages, at all 
events, will be pretty sharply docked by rent—the variety 
entertainments, even if they are as numerous as the gin-shops, 
will not produce an amount of general hilarity insupportable 
ky grave men. There is no harm in amusement by itself, and 








i 
just as much good as there is in alcohol, which the modern 
philanthropists do not reckon at a very great amount. 





THE RATIONALE OF GOLF. 


wee at one time was considered the game peculiar to 
Scotland, in virtue of the facilities afforded for its play 
by unrivalled hillsides and sea-links, threatens to become the 
game of the middle classes, and of middle-aged men of aj] 
classes, throughout the world. There is hardly a London 
common on which the example set by Blackheath and 
Wimbledon is not being followed, through a portion of it 
being set apart as a golf-course. Among the leading adver. 
tised attractions of a great number of our seaside resorts, such 
a course finds its place by the side of the lawn-tennis court. 
The clubs of Sandwich and Westward Ho—Westward Ho 
can boast almost, if not altogether, the finest “natural” 


‘links in the United Kingdom—are as flourishing and enter. 


prising as those of St. Andrews and Prestwick, and vastly more 
eager to entertain strangers. A citizen of Liverpool is said to 
be the best all-round golfer in the world. Players of the old 
school protest loudly against the conversion of acres of furze 
and coarse grass into links; the game, they say, as played 
on these, may be bush-whacking or ball-hacking, but it is not 
golf. But, in spite of this note of alarm, such courses are 
annually increasing throughout the country by tens, if not 
by hundreds. Mr. Andrew Lang, the acknowledged laureate 
of outdoor recreation, admits that even cricket has been 
“bowled out by that confounded golf.” Courses are being 
found—or made—all over America and Australasia. In South 
Africa, in India—wherever, indeed, a colony of Scotchmen is 
established—a golf-course is hunted for immediately after the 
Presbyterian church and the statue to Burns have been 
erected. Itis not too much to say that golf will be, if it is 
not already, the game, and the only outdoor game, of men of 
sedentary habits—and in particular of clergymen, teachers, 
and public writers. 


Some of the reasons for this remarkable “ boom ” in golf are 
obvious enough. It is a royal road to physical exhilaration. 
Two hours are required, as a rule, for the usual round of a course 
of eighteen holes. During that time a man will walk between five 
and six miles, and be unaware that he has walked fifty yards. 
Golf, which is quite as engrossing as chess, and demands quite 
as much skill as billiards, while it has the supreme advantage 
over both of being played in the open air, is superior to the 
long walk prescribed by the physician, because, for the hour 
or the two hours during which it is played, self-consciousness 
is in a dead sleep. It is impossible to think of worry or work 
while golfing: to attempt even to smoke is a piece of bravado 
which is morally certain to end in disaster. Then golf may 
be played in any way and to almost any extent. It cannot 
possibly be gregariously rough-and-tumble, like football; it 
need not be theatrically public, like cricket. As a rule, 
it is played silently and earnestly; even the crowd which 
follows two professional golfers playing a match is as solemn 
and expectant as a Seceder congregation. Excellent as a 
solitary exercise, it is delightful as a sociable game. A 
“ foursome ”’—a competition in which two are matched against 
two—is the perfection of friendly and unostentatious rivalry. 
Golf is one of the least expensive of games,—a consideration 
which, no doubt, is one of its leading recommendations in the 
eyes of the professional men who have taken to it so enthu- 
siastically. It does not, at all events it need not, lead to costly 
conviviality. An initial outlay of 30s. or £2 puts a man in 
possession of all the weapons that he absolutely requires. 
Subscriptions to golf-clubs are not high, and men of an 
economical turn are beginning to dispense with the services 
of “caddies,”—those critics in rags who carry the clubs of 
players, and sneer at their employers behind their backs. It 
would, indeed, be well if “caddies” could be got rid of 
altogether. They are in every respect the blot on the 
game of golf. They generally develop into loafers, and 
not infrequently into blackguards. Finally, while there 
is probably no game in which it is so difficult to attain 
perfection as golf, there is none to which beginners turn 
so readily and with such zest. It takes ten years to 
become even a second-rate golfer. But in ten minutes a man 
discovers that the game means substantially the driving of 
a ball in the smallest number of strokes from a teeing- 
ground to a hole in a green; in ten hours he learns the 
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. of his different clubs,—his “ driver,” his 
different Peel spoon,” his “cleek,” his “iron,” his “ niblick,” 
. braseey>, utter.” At the end of a month, he ought, with 
a 2 to be able to play so well as not to be 


d practice, , 
care yan irritating incumbrance to an experienced partner 
mer' 


» 2 foursome.” 
~ ge all, these are but secondary and superficial 
- po the extraordinary popularity of golf at the present 
— t. There is “a boom ” in the game, because it falls in 
rene ‘rit of the age—an age of haste, of competition, 
= reeminently of subjectivity. We no longer mortify the 
flesh, but we have no objection to so discipline it as to make 
it the obedient servant of the will. Golf is an admirable 
physical discipline. It tends to leanness ; it produces * 90; it 
dispels headaches ; it removes depression ; it is a prophylactic 
against dyspepsia. Unlike most other outdoor recreations, 
too, such as angling, deer-stalking, cricket, or football, it can 
be taken in small doses. An hour's golf per day does not 
unhinge @ man for work; it rather stimulates him to 
But the supreme charm of golf in 
the eyes of professional men lies in its affording them 
not only an escape from their duties, but an intellectual 
pleasure closely akin to that produced by their duties. An 
eminent Scotch lawyer, who, from being a contemptuous 
critic of the game, became a devotee to it, maintained that 
“all good golfers must have intellectual power, judgment 
of distances, and a fine hand, and possess powers of cal- 
culation.” This dictum is absolutely devoid of exaggeration. 
Golf does not call for violent exertion, although a “long 
drive” seems, and sometimes is, a superb exhibition of 
physical strength. But, as a rule, holes are won not by long 
drives, but by short strokes on the “putting” greens; and 
these call for skill, and skill only. Besides, golf has, for men 
who have reached the time of life when competition is a pure 
enjoyment, leading neither to undue exaltation nor to undue 
depression, the variety and uncertainty of life itself. It makes 
a demand on all the qualities—steadiness of nerve, delicacy 
in handling, sagacity, vigilance—in which an intellectual 
connoisseur specially delights; and yet it is full of un- 
certainties and unavoidable accidents. Experience may enable 
a player to escape the “ hazards” of the game, to get over hills, 
walls, and rivulets, and out of “ bunkers;” but a “ hanging ball,” 
like a domestic misfortune, may be the fate of any man. Of 
no outdoor game, therefore, can it be said so truly as of golf, 
that it reacts favourably upon the performance of duty, 
because it is a moral no less than a physical discipline. It 
has no coarsening effect either upon mind or upon body. 
It stiffens the tissues and it relieves the brain, but it neither 
softens the head nor hardens the heart. Unlike football, its 
influence is wholly for good; and its growing popularity is one 
of the few good that may be pitted against the many sinister 
signs of the times in the world of athletics. 





“GOING WITH THE DEAD:” AN IRISH POPULAR 
SUPERSTITION. 

“ ELIEVE me, your Reverence, Maurice is ‘ going wid 

the dead ;’ all the people says it av him, so there’s the 
truth for younow.” This peculiar expression requires explana- 
tion, and the solution of it was to this effect. A person 
“Going with the Dead” is believed to have some unholy 
alliance or intimacy with the departed, with whom he spends 
portions of his nights. “Why, your Reverence, Maurice hada 
niece died a while ago; and the people all have it that ‘the had 
a talk and a shake-hands with her quite lately, and others do 
be saying that it’s hurley the dead people do be playing, and 
that Maurice brings them the hurley-ball! Oh, the divila word 
of alie, saving your presence, your Reverence, I’m telling; and 
shure didn’t I see him meself a couple av times out be night. 
Wanst I was out looking for me ould jinnit; twas about 4 
O'clock av a fine morning, and who should I meet but my bould 
Maurice coming along the boreen overright me. ‘Good-morning, 
Maurice,’ says I, ‘ye’re up early ;’ an’ he snaps me up, an’ 
says he: ‘Why shouldn’t I be up early, whin I was up all 
the night ?? Oh, you may be mortal sartin, your Reverence, 
that Maurice is going wid the dead. But whist! wait awhile. 
Iwas going wid that same ould jinnit to sell her at the fair 
av Kilmallock, an’ as the journey was tadious, I started 
about 3 o'clock, expecting to ‘rache-in’ by 9. Well, 





by the same token, who did I meet afther laving home but 
Tom Richardson. ‘Good-morrow, John,’ says he. ‘Good- 
morrow, Sir,’ says I. ‘Is it to the fair av Kilmal- 
lock ye’re going? says he. ‘It is, Sir, says I. ‘An’ 
whin will ye be there? says he. ‘By 9, says I. ‘I'll 
wager ye a pint that ye won't,’ says he. ‘Done, says I. 
Well, your Reverence, I parted Tom, an’I had a shlip av a 
boy alongside me, an’ as we wint along we saw something 
curled up in a ditch. ‘Glory be to God!’ says I, ‘ what’s 
that? I thought it might be a drunk man who had ‘ shlep 
out,’ and that we should see what way was he. But whin we 
got up to him, God save the hearers! who was it at all at all 
but Maurice, an’ he lying there sound ashleep, wid an ould 
bag roun’ his neck, all in the world like a big cravat. There 
he was, shure enough, quiet an’ aisy; and whin I sees him 
that a way the second time, your Reverence, I says to meself : 
‘Ah, me lad, all the world wouldn’t persuade me now that 
ye’re not “going wid the dead.”’ An’ shure he havn’t the 
colour av a Christian at all at all, an’ that’s another thing. 
But why they does it, I can’t exactly fathom, for some av 
thim does be up to tricks. For I wanst knew another man in 
the County ‘ Tiprary’ who was ‘going wid the dead,’ an’ he 
was a rale villian. There was a strong farmer, a neighbouring 
man of his, who died—may the Lord have mercy on his sowl! 
—an’ a night or two afther he died, there came a tappin’ to his 
widow’s bedroom windy, an’ she the craythure woke up all av 
a thrimble. ‘Who's there?’ says she. ‘It’s your own poor 
Michael,” says the ‘vice.’ ‘O blessed Vargin,’ says she; 
‘don’t ye rest aisy, Michael asthore?’ ‘I don’t,’ says the 
‘vice;? ‘an’ I can’t.’ ‘An’ why can’t ye?’ says she. ‘I 
can’t rest aisy,’ says he, ‘till ye give a suit av me clothes an’ a 
pig to that hanest man, Dan Donovan,’ says he. (Dan was the 
villian I’m spaking about, your Reverence.) Well, wid that, 
the ‘vice’ died away, an’ shure enough the next day following 
Dan called up to the farmhouse at his dead aise, as if nothing 
at all had happened. An’ the poor woman says to him: ‘ Dan,’ 
says she, ‘I’ve a message for you from me poor husband, may 
the heavens be his bed!’ says she. Well, your Reverence, 
will ye believe me? Dan was sich a villian, that he up as bould 
as brass, an’ says he: ‘I partly guess, mam,’ says he, ‘ what it 
is,’ says he; ‘for I was wid the poor man meself last night,’ 
says he; ‘wasn’t it something, mam,’ says he, ‘about a pig an’ 
a shuit av clothes?’ says he. An’ shure enough, the poor 
Omadhawn av a woman didn’t she give the desayving 
blayguard both the shuit an’ the pig? Well, your Rever- 
ence, the Parish Priest heard tell av this, as it was right 
he should, an’ he sint for Dan; an’ says he to him, says 
he: ‘This is bad work I do be heerin’ av you, an’ how 
dar’ you,’ says he, ‘be goin’ on wid tricks like this over the 
poor man that is “ giving the grass” in the churchyard,’ says 
he, ‘and robbing the poor widow? But Dan had a mighty 
hard cheek, and he wouldn’t give in he was usin’ any desate 
at all at all, but said he was “ going wid the dead;” and he 
had the impidence to tell the Priest, up to his face, that he 
was as shure av goin’ to heaven as he was himself. Look at 
that for ye!” 

It would appear from the above accounts, which are re- 
peated as correctly as the writer can remember them, that 
“going wid the dead” is occasionally pretended to by a cer- 
tain class of schemers, who find it pays to play thus upon the 
imagination and feelings of their ignorant neighbours, by 
professing to hold intercourse with the departed. They pro- 
bably encourage the feeling of mystery and terror that sur- 
rounds them in consequence, and may find it a useful protection 
when engaged in ordinary nocturnal robbery, as any one believed 
to be “ going wid the dead” would naturally be shunned while 
night-walking in such company. It does not appear that 
Maurice, the first person of this class above-mentioned, has 
been so successful in “ devouring widows’ houses” as Dan 
was; but he has recently distinguished himself by raising a 
pig by a more vulgar and commonplace method of robbery. 
In neither case does intercourse with the departed appear to 
have improved their morals. People otherwise fairly well 
acquainted with Ireland know little or nothing of this popular 
superstition; but it is so racy of the soil, that it is really 
deserving of a much wider publicity. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 
MRS. WATTS HUGHES'S “ VOICE-FIGURES.” 


[To tHE Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Srr,—Mrs. Watts Hughes’s Home for Little Boys at Islington 

is known to many. Mr. Augustus Birrell’s lecture on Gibbon 

in aid of its funds, delivered in February last at Westminster, 

and again last summer at Islington, was heard by many. The 

Home is one for the most homeless of little street-urchins, the 

children chiefly of criminals; a home to eat and to sleep in, to 

play and to sing in, during all the hours of the twenty-four 

when they are not learning their lessons at the School-Board 

school. At once on entering it, you feel that the judgment 

guiding the arrangements belongs to one or more friends of 

these little boys who put real heart into the business of making 

them happy and good; the kind of personal interest which 

can be traced in the management of all institutions of the 

kind which can be called, in the widest and truest sense, suc- 

cessful. But beyond this there is a touch of fairy-land about 

this Islington Home which is quite unique. Instead of blinds 

or curtains drawn across the lower panes of the windows, there 

are wonderful designs in colour; strange, beautiful things— 

suggesting objects in Nature, but which are certainly neither 

exact repetitions nor imitations of anything in Nature. They 

are more like, perhaps, what a dream might make out of the 

impressions left by Nature,—perfectly drawn designs of shell- 

like forms, photographically precise renderings of shapes of 

which the exact originals were never seen by human eye on sea 

or land; such things as “Alice in Wonderland” might have 

come upon, had she tumbled down to the bottom of the sea. 

There are trumpet and snake-like forms twisted and involved in 

complicated curves, impelled on to the glass seemingly by the 

force of a power like that which impels and sculpts the 

boiling wreaths of steam out of the funnel of a gasping engine. 

Pictured on the glass, they are rendered into the most 

elaborate and perfectly drawn perspective, each curve coloured 

and toned with gradations as subtle as any shell or petal of 

flower could be. Each foreshortened form of shell, trumpet, 

and snake is barred across by an infinity of lines, sometimes 

merely surrounding the forms by straight lines, at other 

times rippled in wavy lines ending at the edge by the 

daintiest of goffered frills. Across these lines will have been 

| impelled on some of the classes, other lines taking a contrary 

direction, the two sets in crossing each other forming 

a perfect honeycomb pattern. Most strange and suggestive, 

indeed, are those window-panes which the little boys at the 

Islington Home have to look through. They see weird caverns 

at the bottom of the sea full of beautifully coloured fancy sea- 

anemones and mussel-shells, headless snakes and fairy cups, 

and mossy entanglements of bud and leaf-like form; all 

seemingly vital, with the same laws of growth as those which 

inspired the creation of the designs in Nature which they 

suggest. The special force of nature which produced them is 

Mrs. Watts? Hughes’s voice. These are some varieties of her 

“ voice-figures.” There are other classes which resemble more 
distinctly flowers. 

I, with other friends, have been fortunate enough to see all 
the different classes of figures produced more than once, and 
will try and describe shortly what we saw when those classes 
of figures were produced of which there are specimens now 
being exhibited at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition. First, 
for the daisy-like figure, of which there are examples in 
a case at the New Gallery, Mrs. Hughes prepares a paste 
of flake-white powder-colour and water, and into a metal 
tube turned up at the end she inserts a ring resembling 
a table-napkin ring, over one end of which is stretched 
a thin membrane of india-rubber. The tube being inverted 
at the end, while singing through it, she looks straight down 
on the india-rubber disc. She covers this disc with a little 
water, and then taking up some of the flake-white paste with 
a penknife, she adds it to the water, which floats it all over the 
disc. She then sings into the tube a low note of her voice,—a 
note not very loud, but firm and wilful. The effect on the 
paste is immediate. Tiny globules are thrown up into the air 
above the disc, and sputtering and leaping all alive with the 
motion caused by the vibrations of her voice, crowd into the 
centre of the membrane, making a little round heap like the 
centre of a daisy. Mrs. Hughes then alters the character of 
the note she is singing, though not its pitch. Instead of the 
note of firm, peremptory character, she sings a very sustained 








° eye an 
and insidious sound. Then, from the round centre of yh: 
paste will fly out, at unequal distances, little tentat; 


like jets. Sometimes two or three such furtive atte me ste, 
start will have been made, when suddenly a perfect ‘a 


symmetrical row of petals will start ont and create 
centre a lovely little, exquisitely finished, daisy-]j 
Sometimes even three rows of petals will be th 
to the song-note, whereas at other times the one 
will be imperfect, and will require singing in again rn 
centre before a perfect regular row produces itself. Th 
pansy form is produced somewhat in the same Way as - 
daisy, but more water is put on the disc in proportion ¢, 
the paste, and the note is altered and sung differently, only 4 
Mrs. Watts Hughes knows how to alter and sing it. [t wn 
be remembered that it is no ordinary voice or singing whic) 
creates these figures. Those who have had the happiness 
hear Mrs. Hughes sing parts of Gliick’s « Orphée,” 
Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,” and last, not least, her Om 
national Welsh air, “‘The Ash-Grove,” must realise th 
there are very few even among the greatest singers who a 
rival her in the science of using the vocal organ in all its 
infinite delicacies, intricacies, and distinctions, and who ey 
express pathetic and dramatic emotion with as much poye 
and beauty. 


For the singing of thé shell and trumpet-like figures 
Mrs. Hughes also prepares a paste with powder-colou: 
and water; but instead of the flake-white, she uses prussiap. 
blue, madder-lake, or any other colour which she has found, 
by its weight and character, will respond to the vibrations of 
her voice, and will work easily on the glass and membrap, 
She rubs the membrane over with this paste, and likewise the 
piece of glass on which she is going to sing the figure. Fora 
small piece of glass she will use an inverted tube, as jp 
the production of the floral forms, and will move the glass 
rapidly round on the disc of india-rubber, while she sings a 
firm, sustained, but short note. It is the work of a second, 
and we see on the glass one of the strange nameles 
forms. Should the glass be too large to hold in the hané, 
then Mrs. Hughes uses a straight tube, and sings a note 
while moving it round or along the glass. 

What it all means, no one, least of all Mrs. Watts Hughes, 
pretends to be able to explain. These voice-figures are facts 
which it is to be hoped science may be able, sooner or later, to 
explain. Hvery year more and more curious developments of 
these facts are created, and all whom they interest must wish 
Mrs. Watts Hughes may be able to continue working at them, 
Any day she may sing some fresh wonder which may facili 
tate the work of science, and lead to a fuller under. 
standing of them. Meanwhile, we must go on wondering 
why these vibrations of the voice should lead to the formation 
of designs so nearly the copy of flowers and ferns and trees 
and shells. 

But no explanation is needed to make us enjoy the beauty 
of these voice-figures. Artists to whom they have been 
shown are enthusiastic in their admiration of them. Theyare 
particularly artistically interesting in one way. The old 
saying attributed to Titian, “Colour is quality,” is by them 
amply exemplified. Most of these voice-figures have been 
sung in the most ordinary colours; but the exquisite 
perfection and finish of the designs, and the subtle toning, 
shading, and gradation which the singing gives to this ordinay 
powder and water, produces a quality and beauty of colow 
which might be a lesson to any painter. It “ colour is quality,” 
what then is quality? Is it not the suggestion of life 
and growth? Why have some works of art that sense of 
life, and others, on the contrary, the sense of death—of finality 
—an absence of any power of suggestion to the mind to goo 
working beyond what is actually before the eye? In the 
actual manipulation of the colour, is it not the touch that 
suggests mouvement, that gives quality to the work of a real 
artist’s painting? The touch not tightly restrained within 
hard and defined outline, but thrown loosely on to the canvas 
with a grace of unasserted security as to being in the right 
place, though suggesting a power of motion—a thing of life, 
and not of death—so, in the voice-figures, this “quality” which 
gives us such beautiful colour, is it not the result of the 
suggestion of the force of motion which the figures give us* 
And more than this; do they not suggest that many more 
things in the world about us may have been created by sound? 
If one woman’s voice can sing such strange and beautifal 
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what may not other sounds have created? What 
ot be now creating around us ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
EMILIE IsABEL BARRINGTON. 


designs, 
may they 0 


Melbury House, Kensington. 


“DIANA.” 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ Spectator.’ | 

_—Will you allow me to make a brief statement in reference 
to the kind critique on my book “ Diana,” which appeared in 

r last issue? It seems to have struck more than one of 
em eviewers that the story of this latest novel of mine has 
oe suggested by that of “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” In 
reply to this, I need only say that the whole story of “Diana,” 
entirely as it now stands, was sketched out and written down 
by me nearly three years, and a large part of the book com- 
pleted, before I had ever seen or even heard of “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ;” and that, therefore, whatever likeness may exist 
between the two tales is wholly accidental.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Killin, N.B., October 22nd. GEORGIANA M. May. 


SIR, 


IRISH CATHOLIC INTOLERANCE. 

(To THE Eprror or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—As an Irish Catholic, I hope I may appeal to the tradi- 
tional fairness of the Spectator in asking insertion for a pro- 
test against Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to the action of the 
Catholics of James II.’s Irish Parliament, and of the Legisla- 
ture of Quebec. He states that “they confiscated millions of 
acres that had been settled by Protestants, and without any 
compensation.” Also, that “ the Irish Catholics were not 
then suffering from oppression, or even from any serious 
disabilities.” 

Now, as to the first assertion, that Parliament, largely com- 
posed as it was of men whose fathers, if not themselves, 
had been deprived of their estates under the Commonwealth, 
and had been left without redress under what was called the 
Restoration Settlement, may well be excused for seeking to 
recover some portion of their property from the intruders. 
But no one before Mr. Chamberlain has accused them of 
doing so without compensation. If he had referred to the 
pages of Lecky or Prendergast, he would have seen how the 
matter really stands. Mr. Chamberlain then goes on to refer 
to Quebec, and states that “since the granting of Home- 
rule, Protestants have been discouraged, unequally taxed, 
and are emigrating in large numbers.” All these asser- 
tions are incorrect. When the Confederation Act was 
passed, all privileges in the matter of religion and educa- 
tion then enjoyed by any province were declared inviolable, 
and, as a matter of fact, the Catholic minorities in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island have 
ever since been asking, and as yet in vain, for even a portion 
of the privileges enjoyed by the Protestant minority in 
Quebec. Ido not understand the allusion to unequal taxation. 
The emigration from Quebec, which is unhappily a large one, 
mainly consists of French Canadians from the older settlements 
where the land has become exhausted. In referring to the penal 
laws of William IIT. and Anne, Mr. Chamberlain asks why 
the Protestants of certain portions of Ulster should have 
prospered while living under the same penal laws as the 
Catholics, forgetting that these laws were expressly designed 
“to prevent the further growth of Popery,” and did not in 
any way affect Protestants. 

In conclusion, Sir, I would ask Mr. Chamberlain, whose 
temarkable ability I freely recognise, whether the cause of 
the Union could not be argued, and the Union defended, with- 
out these irritating and unjust appeals to religious prejudice. 
—I an, Sir, &e., 


Bournemouth, October 21st. Davip CoLTHURST. 


COURTESY versus SINCERITY. 
[To THE EpIror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Six,—4 propos of your remark as to “Not at home’ 
having a definite conventional meaning, I was calling some 
short time ago at the house of a lady of fashion, and was 
informed that Lady is in, but not at home to any one 
to-day.” —I am, Sir, &e., 

Raven’s Moat, Eastbourne. 


> 





J. J. Hissry. 





THE MORALITY OF HOURS OF LABOUR. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE “SpEcTaToR.” | 
Srr,—It seems to me that your article last week under the 
above heading brought the important point into prominence 
which is too often lost sight of in the eight-hour controversy. 
The important point appears to be,—Would working men be 
capable of producing work of greater value in eight hours 
than in ten or twelve? This, as you say, “is a question of 
evidence, and as yet the evidence is most imperfect.” No 
doubt it is so as regards an eight-hour limit; but the evidence 
is not so imperfect when comparing the value of ten or twelve 
hours’ labour with longer periods per diem. The English 
workman works fewer hours than the workman either of the 
Continent or of America. If long hours of labour, then, pro- 
duce the greater value, how is it that English products 
are not undersold in foreign markets? Is it not a fact that 
the Continent and America protect by high tariffs their 
longer hours’ labour, against the competition of the nine- 
and-a-half-hour labour of England ? Moreover, if the duration 
of labour has much to do with the value of the work produced, 
how is it that exhaustive slave-labour is so hopelessly beaten 
by free labour that it is economically impossible in modern 
civilisation ? 

The truth yet to be realised seems to be that the value of 
labour will depend more upon the labourer’s brains than upon 
his hands. Electricity and steam have placed unlimited force 
at man’s call, and the directing power of man’s brain will 
render infinitely more efficient labour in the future than the 
feeble effort of his muscles. Students have only to turn to 
their experience to rest satisfied that the efliciency of brain- 
work has little to do with the mere time occupied. Four hours’ 
severe mental effort, in the experience of most students, will 
produce more efficient work than six; and eight hours’ a day 
for any length of time will render a breakdown inevitable. 

When at last Englishmen outgrow their idolatry of J.S. 
Mill’s political economy, they will understand that wages are 
practically paid from the produce of present industry, as 
American economists have for some time taught. Production 
furnishes the true measure of wages,—the greater the value 
produced by the labour, the greater the value in wages that 
can be practically paid. I maintain employment is not limited 
by capital,—i.e., capital, the saving of the past. They that 
hold that employment is limited by capital have to explain 
the statistics of the clearing-house. They forget, to take one 
instance, that the Guernsey market was built by means of a 
system of credit which contradicts their doctrine point-blank. 
If a method of producing aluminium cheaper than iron were 
discovered, could not the inventor get unlimited credit upon 
the mere value of his discovery ? And would not the products 
of such an invention speedily liquidate what credit was raised, 
leaving the inventor rich beyond the dreams of avarice ? 

If eight hours’ efficient work proves to be capable of pro- 
ducing greater value than ten hours’ where the labour neces- 
sarily is not so efficient, then the workmen might not only gain 
the advantage of shorter hours, but higher wages would be 
practicable. Sir Lyon Playfair, in his excellent work, “Subjects 
of Social Welfare,” tells us,—‘* With wages 84 per cent. higher 
in England than the average of the whole of the Continent, 
the general cost of production in this country is at least 30 
per cent. less... . . . The explanation of this is, that the use 
of steam machinery in this country is 117 per cent. greater 
than on the Continent. If we are to continue this prosperity, 
it must be by raising the amount of the labour of quality, 
which can only be done by giving to workers a trained intelli- 
gence in regard to their work.” 

If this be so, it is sheer folly to exhaust the labourer by such 
long hours as to impair his intellectual powers. Literary men, 
at all events, should realise that eight hours’ regular mental 
work is as much as an average man is capable of efficiently 
performing. Nor should the disinclination to mental effort 
now displayed by working men be a matter of surprise, when 
the long hours and exhaustive nature of their work are taken 
into consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis Minton, Vicar of Middlewich. 

The Vicarage, Middlewich, October 21st. 

[We are, of course, irresponsible for our correspondent’s 
economic heresies. He is, we believe, right in urging that 


where intelligence is wanted, overwork is positively detrimental 
to production.—Ep. Spectator. | 
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WELSH TITHES. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] A R i 
S1r,—Surely the letter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, in the Sieginieceimanial 
Spectator of October 19th, is a better proof than aught else} THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SECOND PASTE, 
that the Church of England in Wales has not done its duty EXHIBITION. 


in the past, and is not even doing it now. The Bishop appeals 
for help for his clergy, not to the members of his own Church 
in Wales, who, according to the contention of many of his 
friends, number nearly half the population, and certainly 
comprise by far the wealthiest portion of the community, but 
to English Churchmen. 

It seems to me that the great lesson of Christianity—viz., 
self-sacrifice—has not been brought home to the lay members 
of the Welsh Church; they have not been taught by the 
clergy that if their Church is a thing they are proud of and 
really value, they should be prepared to make great sacrifices 
for it, and this appeal to English Churchmen would be alto- 
gether unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &e., C. H. J. 








POETRY. 


A MOTHER IN SPARTA. 
THE dawn wakes, and softly, as in sleep, 
Pale fingers thread the raven hair of night ; 
Now o’er the tender blue faint blushes creep, 
And day arises clad in living light. 





Westward a hill-top by a cross is crowned, 
Whereon is borne some helot crucified ; 
And past him speeds, with eyes that woo the ground, 
A messenger to say my boy has died. 
My boy is dead! Too weak to minister 
To Sparta’s strength, he yet in his degree 
Yielded his life as much to succour her 
As the Three Hundred at Thermopyle. 
Shall I not glory in the cruel fate 
That proved him hers? Dare mother grudge her child 
When with a smile she yielded up her mate— 
To death, by his dear valour, reconciled ? 


Sparta, I will not: yet where none may know— 
Soon I too will forget my weak heart bleeds— 

I do not wrong thee murmuring that ’tis so: 
My thoughts are mine so I but render deeds. 


We are thy servants with our earliest breath : 
Thou scorn’st all ties of husband, mother, child : 
Thus is our life one ministry to death— 
And we die gladly by thy praise beguiled. 
Is the State all, and naught the world outside ? 
Its sorrows and rejoicings alien things ? 
Or is the world but Sparta magnified, 
With only heed for honour’s gloryings ? 


The undried tear upon my dead babe’s cheek, 
The unheeded victim on yon cross upborne, 
Plead for all sufferers,—the poor, the weak, 
And every martyr of the strong world’s scorn. 
Nor the weak only ; for the strong and brave, 
Whom ravening Pain and Death pass baffted by, 
Are impotent their dearest ones to save : 
Thus Anguish stabs them through Love’s treachery. 


What is Pain’s meaning? All the Past is dumb; 
The Present asks, forgets its cry,—goes on. 
Will men find answer in the years to come, 
And compensation for the ages gone ? 


My thoughts are shadows, but there, tangible, 
From yon lone cross the question cries again. 

From earth nor sky no answer comes to tell 
Hearts do not quiver, heroes bleed, in vain. 

A sudden sunlight round the cross is hurled, 
Seeming to lift it from the ground ’mid air ; 
The dead arms strain as to embrace the world :— 

Is it the question or the answer there ? 


Silence! my eldest-born, with his seven years 
Of strength, his wooden dagger dinted deep, 
Has spied me out, and if I had shed tears, 
Would tell me Spartan mothers should not weep! 
W. O. 








THERE is unusually little in the present exhibition to interes, 
or occupy either the public or the critic. The average qualit 
of the drawings is lower than we have become accustomed t, 
expect from the recent progress of pastel as a medinn, 
The number of works that stand out above the rest js de. 
appointingly small, alike in figure-subjects and landscapes 
So general is the falling-off, that it almost seems as if some 
common cause had been in operation to depress the energies 
of the exhibitors. This is hardly conceivable, and yet the 
impression is forced upon us. The absence of some Conspicnons 
exhibitors may partially account for the falling-off, but many 
favourites of the public are left, and not one of them, as 
far as we can judge, is quite up to his mark. Possibly 
the seductive ease with which effect of a certain kind 
may be produced with pastel has caused the appearance of 
work on the walls here which would have been better left 
at home. Altogether, we must confess to a sense of unusual 
disappointment with the general quality of the exhibition, 
There is no work here that at once arrests the attention, anj 
leaves a deep impression on the memory by exceptiona} 
excellence, still less by originality. 

The proportion of head-work to hand-work is low throughout, 
We certainly have Messrs. Stott and Hind’s efforts at recording 
impressive aspects and incidents of mountain scenery ; but the 
mass of drawings here are commonplace records of common. 
place scenes, passages of Nature’s prose prosaically rendered, 
and leaving very little impression on mind or memory, after 
the first languid admission that the work is fairly good, and 
the craftsmanship competent. Of anything deserving the 
name of genius, or even uncommon invention (for the critic 
scarcely expects the former), we find but small trace besides 
the former-mentioned work ; and above this, in apprehension of 
the poetic aspect of things, we should place Mr. Swan’s sketch 
of “ Polar Bears” (57). Slight as the work is, it shows a com- 
plete mastery of the difficulties of animal anatomy. The 
characteristic sideway-lurching gait, the massive limbs, and 
curious ferret-look which there always is about the head of 
this animal, are all indicated. The sketch must recall, in pos- 
sessing as it does some similar qualities, many of Landseer’s 
executed in the same slight manner; from the perfect know. 
ledge of the beast, the lines, few as they are, being all to the 
point, suggest a shorthand of animal-painting. 

Mr. Otto Scholderer’s portrait of Miss Breul (25) isa careful 
and scholarly piece of work. Its subdued key and high finish 
of execution give it rather a reposeful, old-world appearance, 
which is refreshing after so much garish colour around; we 
much prefer it to his other contribution, “ An Old Volume,” 
which is a specimen of the heavy-handed German imagina- 
tive school. Amongst the many other portraits stands out 
Mr. Hare’s very comfortable gentleman, seated, cigarette in 
hand. If Mr. Scholderer’s portrait has an old-fashioned look, 
this is essentially modern,—no studio light-and-shade, but 
the face modelled under a direct light, and very well 
the artist has succeeded. It has also, in spite of the 
sitter being clothed in that most levelling of garbs, evening- 
dress, the look of being an individual portrait. Mr. Wauters, 
the well-known Belgian artist, sends a portrait (2); but though 
a masterly enough piece of work, it has the drawback of looking. 
more like a study from a model than the portrait of a friend. 
Of these sketches & mon ami we have for some time had 
rather a plethora ; interesting as they may be hanging on the 
wall at home, they seem rather out of place in a public exhibi- 
tion. This custom of painters taking to sketch for love their 
not always beautiful brothers of the brush, and then inflicting 
them on the gallery-going public, is a French importation 
we might well have been spared. 

The present exhibition suffers from a great deal of 
amateurish sketch-work, as is generally the case with a pastel 
exhibition. The medium is seductively easy to a certain point, 
and a few lines may express a great deal, when the artist has 
anything to tell; for what happens when he has not, we can 
only refer our readers to many of the so-called studies in this 
exhibition. Mr. Macdonald Clark produces a wonderfully 
soft effect of moonlight bathing land and sea in No. 226, and we 
like Mr. Thompson’s small “ After-Glow of the Plain” (109). 
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Mr. Graham Petrie’s “ By the River” (70) is a harmonious 


tudy of tender greens and greys; and Mr. Ponsonby-Staples 
study ually at home whether in treating the humours of 
rit ysl or the movement of graceful figures in har- 
the en Readesene Mr. Van Chelminski contributes the 
ence of the military, in his “ Despatches to the Front ” 
pod a dashing aide-de-camp of 1815 who, heavily cocked- 
 oeiel severely stocked, rattles his crop-tailed grey across 
the heavy ploughed land. Flimsy prettiness is the most pro- 
minent attribute of the work of the clever Italian, Signor 
Tofano, who does not succeed in his studies of English 
girlish grace and beauty as well as artists of his school and 
nationality seem to do with Parisian combinations of brie-d- 
prac and demi-monde. Mr. Solomon’s curious study in daring 
foreshortening, which he calls “ An Amazon” (83), shows all 
his accustomed skill in modelling and appreciation of values. 


BIRD-LIFE IN ART. 
Mr. Stacy Marks’s pictures of birds are not less remarkable 
for their intrinsic excellence than for the severe limits which 
the artist has set himself in dealing with his subject. The 
birds, almost without exception, have been painted in captivity, 
and the artist has caught and transferred to canvas all the 


moods of the prison-house, from moping melancholy to half- | 


humorous discontent. In his most recent paintings, especially 
ina brilliant series of water-colours of macaws and parrots, 


Mr. Marks shows signs of a new departure. There is no reason, | 


indeed, why this clever painter should not, while remaining 
master of the quaint and sad aspects of bird-life, give us their 


portraits taken under happy and natural conditions. Even | 


storks and cranes are not always melancholy :— 

“Hither and thither they fly, rejoicing in their wings,” 
says Homer. 
Zoo. His birds are mainly of three classes,—water-fowl, 
macaws, and eagles. His adjutants and cranes are so well 


known that they hardly need description; but he has never | 


done anything better than his Tantalus stork in the exhibition 
at the Fine Arts Gallery. The puckers and folds of the flesh- 


coloured skin on the forehead and legs are very true, and the 


great wing-feathers are strongly and boldly painted, though 
with due regard to lightness and texture. Compared with the 
best Japanese paintings of these birds at rest, Mr. Marks’s 
hold their own. 

The brilliant and lively macaws are the natural opposite of 
the phlegmatic water-fowl, and exhibit none of that melan- 
choly which has marked so many of the other birds for its 
own. Their sociable disposition is exactly suited to the 
crowded parrot-house, and their eyes are bright and plumage 
good, Their portraits are mostly in water-colour, painted on 
grey paper, and the effect is admirable. No. 22, “ Lear’s 
Macaw,” and No. 26, “The Glaucous Macaw,” are lovely. 
Both birds are remarkable for harmonious colouring rather 
than striking contrasts. In the first shades of brown, in the 
second tints of blue, prevail, and blend exquisitely. My. 
Marks has done no better work than this. We do not know 
if there are any wild parrots in Japan; but as the macaw 
in Bai Rei’s “Book of a Hundred Birds” is on a perch, we 
conclude not. Certainly it is not so good as his pictures of 
birds which are indigenous to Japan, and the drawing is not 
at all equal to that of the English artist. There is another 
set of macaws, red, green, blue, and red and yellow, which 
are very pleasing. Most interesting to the naturalist and 
Sportsman, especially if he himself be a falconer, are the 
pictures of the faleons and eagles. But no birds suffer more 
from ill-managed confinement than these beautiful creatures. 
The eagles, it is true, are fairly well housed at the 
Zoo. Not so the hawks and falcons. It is distressing to 
see the narrow, dark cages in which these fine creatures are 
confined; and Mr. Marks will have done a service to his 
feathered friends if his pictures draw attention to their cases. 


But that was by the Strymon, and not at the 


No. 12, an Iceland faleon, is labelled “ A Ball of Feathers.” | ; 
' yest, because it lies parallel with the body, and is covered 


This ought to be a better description of a tom-tit than of the 
Iceland falcon, the swiftest, strongest, and most beautiful of 
his tribe, But a glance at the picture will show to what a 
plight confinement in a box 5 ft. square can bring one of God’s 
most beautiful creatures. 
Spent his days in flying from crag to crag of the ice-cliffs by the 
Sea, Is sitting huddled on the ground, and says as plainly as a 


bird can:—T have been sitting for hours in semi-darkness on | bird-stuffers, who cut off the bone, and either fill the cavity 


a stick, and now I have come on to the ground before the bars 
just to get a little light before they bring my food. I can’t 
stretch my wings like the eagles in their big cage, though 
once I could fly very much better than they could. And so 
here I am, on the ground, like a dirty vulture. Once I was a 
falcon. Now lam “a ball of feathers.”’ 

Hawks should be kept 
faleoner knows this; yet 


on perches, not in cages. Every 
while there are fifty parrots on 
perches, the poor falcons at the Zoo live in boxes with no 
light above, like ferrets or rabbits! Most visitors to the Zoo 
know the Bateleur eagles. They are the noblest-looking of 
| all, though not large. But the scarlet bill and claws, con- 
| trasting with their black plumage, are very striking, and the 
eye scowls from under a stern, projecting brow with singular 
fierceness. They are in fair plumage, too, and in No. 44 there 
isa very good picture of a pair. * The Imperial Eagle ” (No. 59) 
is also excellent, and shows no signs of captivity. One pic- 
ture will appeal much to the naturalist,—No. 51, a bittern, 
which Mr. Marks observed in the act of curiously elongating 
its neck in order to see over an obstacle. By a few rapid strokes 
he sketched it in, and has painted it peering over high reeds. 
This and No. 4, a guillemot sitting on its true heels, are very 
realistic; and if Mr. Marks will go on from birds in confine- 
| ment to study them in freedom, he will soon be as dear to the 
sportsman and naturalist as he is to the general public. 





Eminent among bird-painters is the Japanese artist, Bai 
Rei. As observers of bird-attitudes, the Japanese are un- 
rivalled, especially in drawing the different phenomena of 
flight. In considering this artist’s work, however, we may 
| prefer to compare him with Bewick rather than with the 
painters; for Bai Rei engraved, and some of the blocks on 
| which his work was done are at South Kensington, marvels of 
simple and powerful work. Both the Japanese and the New- 
castle engravers were true naturalists, and both endeavoured 
to assist their bird-portraits by some suggestive background. 
Bewick’s little bits of landscape are very highly finished, 
though they are very “reserved,” inasmuch as they only 
suggest without insisting on their appropriateness. Bai 
Rei’s are much simpler; yet in them also there is much to 
admire. Bewick’s “ Butcher-Bird ” is sitting on a log, flirting 
its tail, with a background of meadow and fences. Bai Rei’s 
* Butcher-Bird” is flying across a pond, witha small frog in its 
beak. Bewick’s “ Magpie ” in the background a dead 
horse, with one or two more pies hopping cautiously round it. 
In the * Hundred Birds,” the magpie has fallen, shot and 
dying, into a pool, a victim probably to some Daimio’s game- 
keeper. In his * Wren,” the Japanese is wonderfully sue- 
cessful. The peony is a favourite flower in Japan, and over 
a beautiful flower of the kind is placed a straw cap, like those 
put over beehives, to protect it from the cold. Snow has 
fallen, and covered the straw cap and settled on the twigs 
round. On one of these the wren is perched, peering in at the 
flower inside, where are warmth, and perhaps insects to be 
found. 

Of three pictures of the goshawk by Wolf, Bai Rei, and 
Bewick respectively, we think Wolf's is far the best. Looking 
atit as it lies before us, we doubt whether any picture of a bird 
in action has been so well done as this. 
seized a large leveret; one claw is fixed in its loins, and the 
other grasps the unhappy hare by the face and drags it back, 
while it beats its wings forward to aid its backward pull. The 
crest is raised, the beak open, and the eyes glaring; each 
feather is correetly drawn, and the whole scene is full of excite- 
The Japanese comes next. His goshawk has struck a 
mallard on the head. A claw has pierced the brain, and the 
duck is quite dead. The hawk makes an effort to carry off his 
quarry before they both hit the water, on which and in the 
air a few feathers are floating; while frightened finches 


has 


The goshawk has 


ment. 


| fly into the reeds. Bewick’s * Goshawk” is a study of plumage ; 


the feathers are very delicate and good, but the legs are 
not long enough. Wolf, on the other hand, has shown 
the long thigh, which is invisible in most birds when at 


with the feathers. But this thigh is the most striking 
feature in birds of prey when holding or tearing the victim. 


/ To some dim notion of its existence is due the conventional 


The poor faleon, who should have | 


| 


eagle, with a great pair of feathered knees, which sits over old- 
5S ? g 

fashioned looking-glasses, with a “ bundle ” of lightning in its 

claws. But generally it is ignored altogether, especially by 
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with wool, or simply stick a wire up it. Another picture 
among the “ Hundred Birds” deserves particular attention. 
It is a kingfisher. He has seized a small fish, and is rising from 
the water with it “all alive and kicking.” The bird’s whole 
energy is directed to holding the slippery creature tight. The 
bill grips it and sinks into the flesh. His little claws are brought 
forward and upward so as to touch the fish on either side of 
the bill, and his eyes squint fiercely at the short-focussed 
object. In its way, it is as good as Wolf’s “ Goshawk.” Owls, 
woodcocks flying, partridges, pigeons grouped round a chimney, 
which has covered the snow with smuts, teal alighting on the 
water with upturned feet to stop their course as they hit the 
water,—all these are in the book of Bai Rei, to which English 
artists might well give some attention. 








BOOKS. 
pee 
THE WORKS OF J. G. WHITTIER.* 

Iv was well that J. G. Whittier’s works should be published 
in a collected form. He is not a poet who appears to advan- 
tage in extracts. No one could profitably do for him what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold did for Wordsworth. It is almost sur- 
prising, when we consider how widely he has been read, 
how he has dealt with the most interesting subjects that have 
come up during a long life, and what a hold he has got upon 
a large public, both in and outside of the States, it is almost 
surprising, we say, that so few of his poems have passed into 
the common life of English-speaking people. “ Barbara 
Frietchie” is almost the only one that can be reckoned 
against the scores of pieces by Longfellow—as “ Excelsior,” 
“The Psalm of Life.” &¢.—which has secured this general 
acceptance. And yet Longfellow, if superior at all to his 
fellow-countryman—a question which might be debated—is 
certainly not superior in the proportion which this dis- 
parity in the number of popular efforts would imply. It 
is well, then, that we should have the opportunity of 
seeing Whittier’s work as a whole. There is much, indeed, 
in it that is of merely local and temporary interest. He cele- 
brates not a few persons, known, it may be, to their neighbour- 
hood or their community, but reminding us, as they appear in 
volumes intended for posterity, of the parson and the clerk in 
Cowper's “ Poem on a Certain Volume of the Annual Register.” 
But though there is much in this collection that almost every 
reader will pass over, and very little of it about which, if his 
taste has been formed on the best models, he will say, “ This is 
great,” still the whole is deeply interesting. It is a transcript, 
a transcript so complete that it would not be easy to match it 
elsewhere, of the writer’s life, a life which has been spent in 
giving a literary form to profound convictions. The third 
volume of this collection, bearing the title of Anti-Slavery 
Poems: Songs of Labour and Reform, contains what may 
be called the writer’s most characteristic utterances. To be 
« champion of freedom he has always felt to be his special 
mission. He maintained the cause when it was anything but 
popular, and sometimes, we believe, at no small personal risk ; 
and of all that has been done for it by the pen, he may claim 
the greatest share. But his sympathies and interests have 
not been restricted to this question, transcendently important 
usit seemed to him. He is essentially a poet of America, finding, 
it may be said, almost all his subjects in its past or its present, 
Indeed, we should say that he is more really American even than 
Longfellow, notwithstanding what may be urged for the author 
of Eraigeline and Hiawatha. We seem to see that his heart is 
always in his native country, and that if his thoughts wander 
abroad for a time, they are always ready to return thither. 
But one cannot help thinking that Longfellow felt a greater 
interest in Europe than he did in his Transatlantic home. 

Whittier, as our readers are aware, belongs to the Society of 
Friends, and it is curious to trace in his Poems of the War the 
conflict between the peace principles of his communion and 
the impulses of the Abolitionist. Early in 1861 he writes :— 
‘They broke the links of Union: shall we light 
The fires of hell to weld anew the chain 
On that red anvil where each blow is pain ? 


Let us press 
‘The golden cluster on our brave old flag 
In closer union, and, if numbering less, 
Brighter shall shine the stars which still remain.” 











ee 
But this tone clearly became impossible. In a poem rea 
before an annual meeting at Newport, he tells his brethren _ 
“The levelled gun, the battle-brand, 
We may not take.” 


But in the next stanza, the battle-fields of the CiviljWar a, 
“ Armageddon’s plain ;” and in the battle of Armageddon se 
. . . . ? 
presume, even a Friend must take sides: while in “ The Hive at 
: am rs i" 
Gettysburg,” which we may quote as it fair Specimen of the 
poet’s work, he has at last made up his mind to accept what 
has been won by the swords which others have wielded ;— 
“THe Hive av GETTYSBURG. 
In the old Hebrew myth the lion’s frame, 
So terrible alive, 
Bleached by the desert’s sun and wind, became 
The wandering wild bees’ hive ; 
And he who, lone and naked-handed, tore 
Those jaws of death apart, 
In after-time drew forth their honeyed store 
To strengthen his strong heart. 
Dead seemed the legend: but it only slept 
To wake beneath our sky ; 
Just on the spot whence ravening Treason crept 
Back to its lair to die, ; 
Bleeding and torn from Freedom’s mountain bounds, 
A stained and shattered drum 
Is now the hive where, on their flowery rounds, 
The wild bees go and come. 
Unchallenged by a ghostly sentinel, 
They wander wide and far, 
Along green hillsides, sown with shot and shell, 
Through vales once choked with war. 
The low reveille of their battle-drum 
Disturbs no morning prayer ; 
With deeper peace in summer noons their hum 
Fills all the drowsy air. 
And Samson’s riddle is our own to-day, 
Of sweetness from the strong, 
Of union, peace, and freedom plucked away 
From the rent jaws of wrong. 
From Treason’s death we draw a purer life, 
As, from the beast he slew, 
A sweetness sweeter for his bitter strife 
The old-time athlete drew !” 

One of Whittier’s happiest efforts is to be found in a poew 
where he blends his sympathy with the aspirations for freedom 
with the expression of deep personal feeling. He is writing; 
letter of consolation to a friend whose daughter. dying in 
Italy, had been buried in the Protestant cemetery at Naples:— 


“Through thy great farewell sorrow shot 
The sharp pang of a bitter thought 
That slaves must tread around that holy spot 
Thou knewest not the land was blest 
In giving thy beloved rest, 
Holding the fond hope closer to her breast 
That every sweet and saintly grave 
Was freedom’s prophecy, and gave 
The pledge of Heaven to sanctify and save. 
That pledge is answered. To thy ear 
The unchained city sends its cheer, 
And, tuned to joy, the muffled bells of fear 
Ring Victor in. The land sits free 
And happy by the summer sea, 
And Bourbon Naples now is Italy! 
She smiles above her broken chain 
The languid smile that follows pain, 
Stretching her cramped limbs to the sun again. 
Oh, joy for all, who hear her call 
From gray Camaldoli’s convent-wall 
And Elmo’s towers to freedom’s carnival ! 
A new life breathes among her vines 
And olives, like the breath of pines 
Blown downward from the breezy Apennines. 
Lean, O my friend, to meet that breath, 
Rejoice as one who witnesseth 
Beauty from ashes rise, and life from death ! 
Thy sorrow shall no more be pain, 
Its tears shall fall in sunlit rain, 
Writing the grave with flowers: ‘ Arisen again ! 
It is perhaps in the series of poems entitled The Tew! 6 
. sana) 
the Beach, and bound together by a very slight persona: 
thread, that the poet reaches, as far as melody and power of 
expression are concerned, his highest level. “The Grave by 
the Lake,” in which he speculates on the history of some reli¢ 
of long-past Indian times, ends with a noble expression of 
the “larger hope :’— 
** Hear’st thou, O of little faith, 


What to thee the mountain saith, 
What is whispered by the trees ?— 
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Trust Him, if thy sight be dim: 
Doubt for them is doubt of Him. 
Blind must be their close-shut eyes 
Where like night the sunshine lies, 
Fiery-linked the self-forged chain 
Binding ever sin to pain, 

Strong their prison-house of will, 
But without He waiteth still. 

Not with hatred’s undertow 

Doth the Love Eternal flow ; 

avery chain that spirits wear 
Crumbles in the breath of prayer ; 
And the penitent’s desire 

Opens every gate of fire. 

Still Thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison ! 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Drops the plummet of Thy cross! 
Never yet abyss was found 

Deeper than that cross could sound !’” 


Three of the seven volumes are devoted to a collection of the 
writer’s prose works. The chief of them is Margaret Smith’s 
Journal, a picture of the New England of two centuries 


ago, with now and then a touch of humour in it. Humour | 
ago, 
ig a rare, though not an absolutely unknown element in | 


Whittier’s work. But Whittier would probably never have 
written prose, if he had not written verse. 


MEMORABLE LONDON HOUSES.* 
To those who are fond of wandering about London at large— 
that is, of walking in the streets as one walks in the country, 
not merely to get somewhere or to do something, but in order 
to enjoy the chances of the way—it is always pleasant to learn 
who lived in this or that house, and with what events, grave 
or gay, some well-worn doorstep is connected. Leigh Hunt 
said that even when he was most busy he would walk out of 
his road to pass through Gerrard Street, where Dryden once 
lived, in order to give himself “the shadow of a pleasant 
thought.” Memories and traditions lie thick upon the 
ground in London, though we cannot always discover 


them; and it is not too much to say that the man who | 


gets most pleasure out of walking in London is he who 
best knows the lore that makes them visible. This lore 
Mr. Wilmot supplies us with in a book which gives in- 
finitely the best account of the memorable London houses that 
has yet appeared. The writer of the work in question has the 
true literary sensibility ; and in the notes which he adds in 
regard to each of the houses described, he recalls just the asso- 
ciations which ought to be suggested. He is, besides, a capital 
raconteur, and every page has some pleasant and apposite 
story connected with the famous dead. Indeed, Mr. Wilmot, 
as he leads us through the London streets, is the merriest 
of guides; for hardly a building before which he pauses 


fails to remind him of a good thing of one or other | 


of its. inhabitants. Then, too. Mr. Wilmot’s book is 


thoroughly well edited, and not a mere mass of random notes | 


flumg at our heads to enjoy as best we may. To begin with, 
it has a capital map, with reference numbers. Next, the dates 
of birth and death are given for each celebrity mentioned ; 


and there are also abundant cross-references to enable us to | 


follow a poet or artist in his wanderings up and down the 
town. Lastly, there are three capital indexes,—one of names, 
another of residents, and a third of the memoirs and _bio- 
graphies quoted. 

To show Mr. Wilmot’s manner of describing famous houses 
and their inmates, we may quote the following account of 
Nos. 81 and 82 Pall Mall, two houses which once formed 
part of an imposing town mansion of the Jacobean period. 
Even now they give a curious, old-world air to the St. James's 
end of the street of palaces :— 

“At Nos. $1 and 82 Pall Mall, on the south side, note a memo- 
nial tablet on a building which was formerly part of a wing of the 
residence of the great Duke of Schomberg, killed at the age of 
eighty-one at the Battle of the Boyne. John Astley the painter 
(ata period, of course, posterior to that in which he re-lined his 
waistcoats with pieces of the canvas used for his pictures), after- 
wards occupied Schomberg House, and divided it ; the part of the 
right wing now remaining being rented at £300 a year by Thomas 
Gainsborough, from 1778 to 1788. Here he painted the famous 

Blue Boy’ (a portrait of a Master Bullatt in a dress approaching 
to cerulean splendour), to refute Sir Joshua Reynolds’ objection 
to blue in the mass—whether successfully or not has been much 
debated. Reynolds himself sat to Gainsborough here, and, in a 
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second-floor chamber of the house, Sir Joshua was present at the 

artist’s death-bed, and heard his last words, ‘ We are all going to 

heaven, and Vandyke is of the company.’ Gainsborough, who is 
| described as a fair, handsome man, tall and well-proportioned, 
| 





= regular features, was a musical enthusiast. The author of 
| No ekens and his Times writes :—‘ Upon our arrival at Mr. Gains- 
| borough’s the artist was listening to a violin, and held up his 
| fingers as a request for silence. Colonel Hamilton was playing to 
) him in so exquisite a manner that Gainsborough exclaimed, 
Now, my dear Colonel, if you will but go on I will give you that 
| picture of the ‘ Boy at the Stile,’ which you have so often wished 
: ‘ 4 , ‘ 
| to purchase of me. A gift which the Colonel—a gentleman who 
combined an incongruous pre-eminence as an amateur musican 
and a pugilist—duly carried off on his departure. |’ Gainsborough’s 
| house was the constant resort of musical professors, one of whom 
|} gained the affection of one of his daughters, and married her, with 
| the artist s consent, though without his approbation. (Born 1727. 
| Died 1788.) 
| Those who remember the account in Macaulay of the aged 
| warrior who, by special leave and because of his infirmities. 
| received the thanks of Parliament seated, will like, as they 
| pass down Pall Mall, to recall the figure of the brave old 
Dutchman in connection with these houses. Very charming, 
too, is the picture of the pugilist-musician playing to the great 
portrait-painter, which the building has also a right to call up. 
The account of the life led by the actor Edmund Kean, both 
in his lodgings in Cecil Street, Strand, and afterwards in 
Clarges Street, is exceedingly curious. Never was a rise to fame 
/ more sudden. Even Byron had to wait while the world was 
reading Childe Harold. Kean, however, went to the theatre 
poor and a nobody, and returned a rich and famous man :— 

“ From No. 21 in Cecil Street, on the evening of January 26, 1814, 
emerged an ill-dressed lodger, poor and unknown, to return to it 
a few hours later with fame and fortune in certain prospect. This 
was the great actor, Edmund Kean, who that night took theatre- 
going London by storm in Shylock. ‘A few days later his sordid 
mantelpiece was strewn with bank-notes, and his son Charles was 
sitting on the floor playing with a heap of guineas.’ This descrip- 

| tion by Mr. Thornbury (Old and New London) is from a visitor te 
| the Keans, whose call, however, according to Mr. Molloy’s recent 
Life of Kean, was really made in the May following, when Kean’s 
receipts in salary and presents were vastly in excess of the £8 a 
| week with which he commenced his engagement. We meet with 
| other reminiscences of this wayward genius in our perambulations 
westward. . At No. 12 Clarges Street lived the great actor, 
Edmund Kean, for some years from a date shortly after his 
| first appearance in London in 1814. In twelve seasons Kean 
earned £20,000; yet in 1827 he was almost penniless. He 
visited at grand houses, but was at his ease only among low 
companions. Lady Holland says,— He ate most pertinaciously 
with his knife, and was a little too free with his lordships and 
ladyships.” This was, no doubt, from over-politeness, not sub- 
servience. ‘I hate a lord,’ Kean wrote to Elliston; and at a 
dinner given by Lord Hertford in his honour, when the servants 
were removing the cloth, he called aside Oxberry, the actor, in- 
vited out of compliment to himself, and muttered,—‘ Not one of 
these lords would have noticed the poor stroller; now their admira- 
tion is unbounded. Pshaw! I prefer a quict glass with a friend 
| like you to all their champagne—effervescent like themselves ; let 
us go.’ Mr. Molloy, from whose recent Life of Kean the above 
incident is taken, tells of Kean’s eccentric habits at this period ; 
how he would ‘mount a horse on leaving the theatre and ride 
| recklessly through the night ;’ of a tame lion which visitors were 
horrified to find him ‘ educating’ in his drawing-room, and which 
| might be seen in the stern of the wherry in which he rowed upon 
the Thames. ‘ His carriage was drawn by four bays, and in it he 
lay, wrapped in a great Spanish cloak.’ ” 

Did space allow, we would gladly stop at the house in 
Piccadilly where Sir Francis Burdett. most theatrical of 
patriots, was arrested while “instructing his son in * Magna 
Charta;’” or at the door in Bond Street at which the mob 
roared and knocked till they learned that it was Admiral Nelson 
himself who had forgotten to illuminate for a great naval! 
victory. Again, we would willingly follow Sidney Smith 
through his many London dwellings, tracking him by the trai! 
of good things he invariably left behind him. For instance 
it was from 20 Savile Row that he wrote to Mr. Long- 
man :—* My house is full of country cousins. I wish they 
were once removed.” It was at 33 Charles Street. called 
by its possessor “The Hole,” that Sidney Smith, when 
some of his own writing was sent to him to decipher, wrot: 
that he “must decline ever reading his own writing twenty-four 
hours after he had written it,’—a remark which may be com- 
| pared with his assertion that his writing “was as if a swarm 
| of ants escaping from an ink-bottle had walked over a sheet 
of paper without wiping their legs.” Again, it was at No. 1s 
Stratford Place that Sidney Smith gravely informed the 
county historian who wanted the arms of the Rector of 
Coombe Florey, that “the Smiths never had any arms, and 
invariably sealed their letters with their thumbs,’—a re- 
joinder which may almost compare for humour with his own 
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answer to the inquiry, who was his grandfather: “Sir, he- 


disappeared about the time of the Assizes, and we asked no 
questions.” 

Among the best things in Mr. Wilmot’s book are the anec- 
dotes for artists, to which he is in many instances indebted to 
the Life of Nollekens. One of the stories of the sculptor 
himself, who was the most simple-minded and uncourtly of 
men, is exceedingly amusing. The Prince of Wales was 
sitting for his bust, and the following conversation took place : 
—* Nollekens : ‘How’s your father?’ [The King was at that 
time very ill.] The Prince: ‘Thank-you, Mr. Nollekens, he 
is much better” Nollekens : ‘Ah! that’s all right, it would be 
a sad thing if he was to die, for we shall never have another 
King like him. The Prince: ‘Thank-you.’ Nollekens: ‘ Ah, 
Sir! you may depend upon that.’” Certainly the Georges 
were not fortunate in the candid speeches made to them. 
George IL., it may be remembered, was told by a young lady 
that the ceremony she most longed to see was a coronation. 
With so much of random exploration, we must. take leave of 
Mr. Wilmot’s book, convinced that it is destined to afford a 
great deal of amusement to all walking Londoners. 

PARISH LIFE IN THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND.* 
WE have no hesitation in saying that this is the most interesting 
historical work dealing with the socio-religious life of Scotland 
which has been published for at least a quarter of a century. For 
one thing, it breaks on what is virtually virgin soil. No doubt 
an abundance, nay, a surfeit, of works treating ostensibly, and 
more or less graphically, of Scotland and of the phenomena of 
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of Aberdeen, became minister of Lochearron in 1726, Two 
years later he married, and took his wife home to what Wag 
termed his “manse.”’ It was in reality a long hut witha thatcheg 
roof, and its character and comforts may be gathered from the 
description of the chief room, which was styled “the chamber” 
. . . ’ 

and in which the heads of the family sat and took theip 
meals :—“ There was a chimney at one end, a small glazed win 
dow looking to the south, and a tent-bed inserted into the parti 
tion which divided it from the next room.” Presbyterian—oy pee 

‘ . . ’ 

they were nicknamed, “ Whig” or “ Revolution ”—ministers 
. . ? 
needed in these days, when settled in North-Country Highlang 
parishes, to be men of “ extraordinary strength, fervent piety 
. ” : . . ’ 

and unflagging zeal. Happily for himself, Eneas Sage 
a ° . 2¢ 7 . . 5 

belonged to this order, being 6 ft. 2in. in height, and stout 
in proportion. In his parish there was a small proprietor 
who wasa libertine, and a man of great strength and desperate 
character. Mr. Sage one Sunday announced his intention of 
holding “a diet of catechising ” at this man’s house, and jp 
spite of the remonstrances of his friends, proceeded to carry 
it out. When he arrived at the house, the proprietor ordered 


| him to go away :-— 


its life, have been printed. But it is Southern or Lowland Scot- | 


land that most of these works have been coneerned with. This | larl dT ft “sgh 
; ae: Core | regularly married. 1e man afterwards became ; ej 
volume, however, which the filial affection of the Rev. Donald | ,,° J ee See SS 


F. Sage, Free Church minister of Keiss, in the county of 
Caithness, has, though only under pressure, given to the 
public, deals almost entirely with Ross-shire, Sutherland, 
and the half-Seandinavian, half-Celtic North, from the end 
of the seventeenth ecentury—to be strictly aceurate, from 
1694—to twenty years ago, when his father died, at the age 
of eighty, after having been for nearly half-a-century the 
centre of religious life in the parish of Resolis, first as 
Established, and subsequently as Free Church minister. The 
Rev. Donald Sage was undoubtedly a man worth knowing for 
his own sake. That he was a man of character, every second 
page of this book demonstrates ; that he wasa man of absolute 
sincerity, may be inferred both from the simple evangelical 
teaching which pervades his account of his own life, and from 
his conduct at two erises of different characters in Scotland. 
At the time of the very painful evictions known as the 
“ Sutherland clearances ” of 1814, 1815, and 1819, he identified 
himself and his fortunes with those of the suffering tenantry. 
The portion of his book which deals with these is full of 
pathos. Then, when the great struggle between the State and 
a certain portion of the Church of Scotland eulminated, in 
1843, in the Disruption and the formation of the Free 
Church, Mr. Sage threw in his lot with the Seceders, and was 
followed by the whole of his congregation. But even if there 
had been nothing specially attractive in the simple, evangelical 


piety of Mr. Sage, his story would have been worthy of being | 


given to the public. He takes us to what is for most English- 
men, and probably not a few Scotchmen, a terra incognitu. 
Nor is there even the suspicion of travellers’ tales about his 
narrative. With all his piety, he seems to have been a keen, 
and oceasionally an amused observer of men and things; but 
he was veracity itself. 

As already said, Mr. Sage’s book, in so far as it gives not 
merely personal reminiscences, but a representation of parish 
life in the North of Scotland, extends as far back as 1694, 
when his grandfather, Eneas Sage, was born at Killearnan, 
in Ross-shire. His great-grandfather was not, indeed, a 
minister, but a farmer and a messenger-at-arms, who came 
by a violent end in a manner which shows how barbarous 
was the condition of the North of Scotland, after the Revolu- 
tion. In the discharge of his official duties, he went to arrest 
“a man of loose habits and violent temper ” in his own house. 
The man, however, “ fired from a loop-hole in a small turret 
which commanded the entrance to the house, and mortally 
wounded him.” Eneas Sage, having studied at the University 

* Memorabilia Domestica; or, Parish Life in the North of Scotland. By the 
lag lea Sage, A.M., Minister of Resolis. Edited by his Son. Wick: W. 
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**« Easier said than done,’ said my grandfather; ‘but you may 
turn me out if you can.’ This pithy colloquy brought matters to 
an issue. They were both powerful men, and neither of them 
hesitated to put upon the other his ponderous strength. After 
short but fierce struggle, the minister became the victor, and the 
landlord, prostrated upon his own floor, was, with a rope coiled 
round his arms and feet, bound over to keep the peace. The 
people of the district were then called in, and the minister pro. 
ceeded seriously to discharge the duty of catechising them. When 
that was finished, he set himself to deal with the delinquents 
present. The man was solemnly rebuked, and the minister go 
moved his conscience that an arrangement was entered into that 
he and the woman with whom he cohabited should be duly and 


Christian.” 
Such another representative of the true Church militant was 
the Rev. Alexander Pope, minister of the parish of Reay,a 
contemporary of his namesake the poet, with whom, indeed, 
he struck up a slight acquaintance. Eneas Sage’s son became 
his assistant, after he in twn had entered the Church of 
Scotland. Mr. Pope usually carried about with him a short, 
thick cudgel which, from the use he was compelled to make of 
it, and also from a delegated constabulary duty he had from 
the Sheriff of the county, was known as “the bailie.” One 
Sunday night he was set upon by a dozen able-bodied men, 
who, in spite of his protests, had been drinking in a tavern :— 
“The foremost of the gang held in his hands a bottle anda 
glass. When within three feet of Mr. Pope, he deliberately filled 
the glass, asked the minister to drink, and told him it would be 
far better for him to warin his heart with a glass of whisky than, by 
refusing, to risk the safety of his head. Mr. Pope refused, and again 
renewed his remonstrances against such practices on the Lord’s day. 
This was the signal for battle. ‘The fellow now threw the bottle 
towards the minister’s head, when Mr. Pope prostrated him by a 
stunning blow with his baton. Three or four strong savages 
next came forward in turn to avenge the fall of their companion, 
but these, one after the other, succumbed under the weight of 
‘the bailie,’ vigorously applied. The rest of the gang soon beat 
a hasty retreat, carrying with them their wounded companions.” 
It is not surprising, after this, to learn that “ Mr. Pope chose 
as elders not only the most decent and orderly, but also the 
stronyest men in the parish, the qualification of strength 
being particularly necessary for the work which they often 
had to do, and which was performed on what Dr. Chalmers 
would have called ‘the aggressive principle.” Some of the 
North-Country clergymen—almost any one of whom might 
have been a model to Mr. Blackmore for “ Parson Jack,” in 
his Maid of Sker—did not put their strength to such good 
purpose as Mr. Eneas Sage and Mr. Pope. There appears in 
these pages a certain “Parson Rory,” otherwise the Rev. 
Roderick Mackenzie, who was celebrated chiefly for his, 
drinking powers. On one occasion, having been informally 
tempted to exhibit these by a boastful and bibulous Englishman 
he emptied a bottle of port into a large cup and swallowed it at 
a draught. A strange, stalwart, emotional people, these Ross- 
shire and Sutherlandshire folks must have been in the 
eighteenth century,—easily moved to tears, easily maddened 
by drink, easily “converted” to religion! They had their poet, 
or Celtic Burns, Rob Donn, a member of the Mackay clan, who 
was born in 1714 and died in 1778. Like Burns, he was a 
satirist (especially of the clergy), a composer of amatory verses 
—but these were “chaste and inimitably tender,”—and a 
rhapsodist of Nature, animate and inanimate. Yet, unlike 
Burns, Rob Donn could neither read nor write! 
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Mr. Sage, the author of these Reminiscences, was born in 
1789, in the Manse of Kildonan, and died Free Church minister 
of Resolis in 1869. He tells the story of his father’s life— 
his father was the sixth son of the stout and pious Eneas, 

nd was born in 1753—and of his own. Their lives fell on 
santer and more peaceful places than did that of the 
ier of Lochcarron, although they too had their troubles 
of various kinds. There is hardly, however, a dull page in this 
book, for in his recollections Mr. Sage includes sketches and 
anecdotes of the men who were his contemporaries and 
acquaintances at the Colleges of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
where he was educated. We have also full-length portraits of 
several of the leading notabilities in the momentous General 
Assemblies that preceded and heralded the Disruption,—which 
event, however, this narrative does not reach. Of more general 
interest are the accounts here given of the first and second 
Sutherland “clearances,” which are equally full of pathos 
and of indignation. Mr. Sage’s view of the evictions of 
1819 may be gathered from this sentence :—“The reckless 
lordly proprietors had resolved upon the expulsion of their 
long-standing and much-attached tenantry from their widely 
extended estates, and the Sutherland Clearance of 1819 was 
not only the climax of their system of oppression for many 
years before, but the extinction of the last remnant of the 
ancient Highland peasantry in the North.” 





THE BLUE FAIRY-BOOK.* 

Tr is really difficult to find words cordial enough to welcome 
The Blue Fairy-Book. A giant with three heads, and a witch 
riding on a broomstick, the ornaments of the cover, give only 
the merest hint of the treasures to be found within. Here 
are all the beloved old tales, the imaginative world of so many 
thousands of happy children, the unconscious beginning of all 
real education,—never, let us trust, to be discredited by the 
positive sciences. In this world we ask for no proofs, no 
demonstrations ; the limping, heavy-footed, arrogant, clodpole 
creature Reason has no place here ; it is the native country of 
light-winged Fancy and pure unquestioning Faith; impossi- 
bility here counts for nothing,—less than nothing: it is rather 
an advantage. We are strongly of opinion that no greater 
kindness—morally and intellectually—can be done to the 
children of the present day, than by making them familiar 
with these beautiful old stories, sprung from human life, and 
teaching unconsciously many of its finest lessons, lying at the 
foundation of all romance, and of that high, spiritual view of 
things which in this material age seems sometimes to float 
away beyond our reach like a golden cloud at sunset. 

We have heard it said that children in these days are 
born grown-up. Certainly they are born more accurate, more 
suspicious, and less imaginative than their parents and grand- 
parents. All the science in the air, no doubt, the knowledge 
—“ falsely so called,” for what is it, after all, but guess-work— 
has affected the formation of their brains. We hardly like to 
suggest so sad a thought to the editor of this charming book, 
but we fear that a large proportion of the children, happier 
than they know, into whose hands it comes as a Christmas 
present, will say that the stories are not true, cannot be true, 
and they do not believe them. Charles Lamb thought this 
tendency was beginning to show itself, even in his day. Even 
then he writes to Coleridge :— 

“Knowledge ...... must come to a child in the shape of 
knowledge, and his empty noddle must be turned with conceit of 
his own powers when he has learnt that a horse is an animal, and 
Billy is better than a horse, and suchlike : instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales, which made the child a man, while all the 
time he suspected himself to be no bigger than a child. Science 
has succeeded to poetry no less in the little walks of children than 
with men. Is there no possibility of averting this sore evil ? 
Think of what you would have been now, if, instead of being fed 
with tales and old wives’ fables in childhood, you had been 
crammed with geography and natural history !” 

But in spite of all this foreboding, we may trust that there 
are still many thousands, old and young, by whom The Blue 
Fairy-Book will be received as the mine of treasure it is. 
After looking carefully through it, there is only one story 
that we could wish away, and that is “The Youth Who Set 
Out to Learn what Fear Was.” The horrors in this most 
horrid little German story are repulsive and rather unwhole- 
Some, and we certainly should not have chosen it to be 
included in a collection like this. Otherwise, we find every- 
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thing that a lifelong love of stories would make us wish to 
find. France, Germany, Scandinavia, England, Scotland, 
Greece, and the East, including Asia Minor, whence M. 
Carnoy gives us the excellent story of “The Bronze Ring,” 
—all these countries contribute something to the thirty-seven 
stories that Mr. Lang has thought worthy of a place in his 
book. From France, one of the most delightful, now as 
always, is Madame d’Aulnoy’s “ White Cat,” only perhaps 
to be less loved among French fairy-tales than the exquisite 
“Beauty and the Beast,” written for French children by 
Madame de Villeneuve. Then there are Perrault’s classics, 
such as “ Cinderella,” “Puss in Boots,” “ Blue-Beard,” and 
others; so that France, in fact, has a large share of the book. 
And we do not, indeed, know how the stories mentioned above 
can in their kind be surpassed. For ourselves, we like them 
much better than the specimens from Grimm, which can 
never, we think, gain such world-wide popularity. 

We are delighted to find in this ideal book two or three of 
the best stories in the Arabian Nights, condensed most wisely 
from the English last-century translation of Galland,—which, 
in six volumes, bound in old red French morocco, is itself a 
treasure worth possessing. The one Greek story, “The 
Terrible Head,” is a masterpiece, adapted by the editor him- 
self. ‘East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” among the 
Norse stories, might also be called Greek; but the legend of 
Cupid and Psyche is world-wide, and appears again in this 
book in a wild and imperfect form as “The Black Bull of 
Norroway.” These higher flights do not exclude such old 
favourites as “ Dick Whittington,” “ Jack the Giant-Killer,” 
“Little Red Riding-Hood,” and “ The Sleeping Beauty.” Mr. 
Lang has even admitted a condensed version of “ The Voyage 
to Lilliput.” All the work that has been done in translating, 


| adapting, and condensing, is admirably well done. ‘The illus- 


trations are generally excellent, and to an imaginative child 
would soon seem to belong to the stories: where all, or nearly 
all, are good, we should find it difficult to point out the best. 

To some minds, a great knowledge of myths, legends, and 
comparative folk-lore might seem necessary to the proper 
appreciation of such a book as this. With all respect to that 
branch of science, however, we ourselves prefer to take the 
stories simply, as they are told, and to enjoy them like the 
children for whom they are intended. We wish The Blue 
Fairy-Book a place on many shelves, high and low, and in 
many hearts and heads, both old and young. 





THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 
REGULARLY as quarter-day arrives, comes a welcome instal- 
ment of the Dictionary of National Biography, the more 
welcome because we are now quite certain that there will be 
no falling-off either in the quality of the articles or in the 
matter of editorial supervision, but that if there is any change, 
it will be in the direction of improvement. We no longer 
fear to meet with the turgid rhetoric which almost ludicrously 
disfigured some of the articles in the earlier volumes, nor with 
the portentously lengthy lives of second-rate personages which 
seem to have required even a repeated exercise of the editorial 
sceptre to entirely banish. Due proportion in length, due 
sobriety in language, are now the almost invariable rule; and 
the mode of citing authorities by the majority of the con- 
tributors has made great advances towards accuracy and 
uniformity. 

A considerable number of our Kings and Queens are included 
in the volumes before us. Edwards, Edmunds, and Edgars, 
Elizabeths and Eleanors, make up no small part of Vol. XVII. 
Their biographies are generally well done, and the writers have 
clearly attempted, if they have not all succeeded, in distin- 
guishing between biography and history. The articles on the 
two greatest names, Edward I. and Elizabeth, are in all 
respects admirable. Mr. Hunt rises to the level of his subject 
in Edward I.,and Dr. Jessopp’s life of Elizabeth, as we should 
expect, is a delightful piece of biography. No more graphic, 
and at the same time truthful description of the Queen, has 
ever been written :— 

“She was emphatically her father’s child. From him she got 
her immense physical vigour, her magnificent constitution, her 
powerful intellect, a frame which seemed incapable of fatigue, and 
a nervous system that rendered her almost insensible to fear or 


pain. Her life was the life of a man, not of a woman; she could 
hunt all day, dance and watch masques or pageants all night, till 
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the knees of strong men trembled under them as they wearily 
waited in attendance upon her person; yet she never seemed to 
suffer from the immense tension at which she lived. With her 
amazing energy, her want of all sympathy for weakness, her fierce 
wilfulness and self-assertion, and a certain coarseness of fibre, it 
was inevitable that she should be unfeminine...... Her early 
education, hard, prosaic, and masculine as it was, must have been 
conducted with great care. It was a severe training, but there 
was nothing in it to soften her, to stimulate her imagination, or 
to refine her tastes.” 

The editor’s own articles are still among the best, and 
furnish models which his contributors would do well to 
imitate. Those on Dickens, Dryden, and Fielding will not 
easily be surpassed, for the combination of conciseness and 
accuracy with breadth of treatment and acuteness of criticism ; 
that on Fawcett, like those by Mr. MacColl on the three Dilkes, 
takes rank as an original authority. In his life of Sir Philip 
Francis, Mr.Stephen judiciously and with absolute impartiality 
sums.up the evidence for and against the identity of Francis 
and Junius, though without concealing the fact that his own 
judgment inclines to the affirmative. Mr. Lee and Mr. Bullen 
show a profound knowledge of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century writers, and give, what is not always found, 
admirable bibliographical information. Yet we are surprised 
that Mr. Lee, in the life of John Florio, the translator of 
Montaigne, has not mentioned his acquaintance with Giordano 
Bruno, nor the fact that he is one of the guests at La Cena de 
la Ceneri. Another of Bruno’s English friends and admirers, 
whose learning, integrity, and amiability are celebrated in the 
Dela Causa Principio et Uno, Alexander Dickson, author of 
a treatise which laid him open to the charge of impiety from 
more than one quarter, is unaccountably omitted from the 
Dictionary. 

The Rey. A. Gordon gives us a series of careful and 
satisfactory lives of seventeenth and eighteenth century 
worthies, chiefly Puritans and Nonconformists. His articles 
are characterised by sobriety and impartiality of treatment. 
We have from his pen an interesting account of Thomas 
Firmin, the philanthropist, a man whose practical benevolence 
and tolerant theology—neither of them very common in the 
seventeenth century—ought to keep his memory green. But 
Mr. Gordon has fallen into an error, which he again repeats in 
his life of Bishop Fowler, in attributing to Fowler the author- 
ship of the Scripture Catechism of which Firmin “ printed 
large editions.” The Scripture Catechism which Firmin 
somuch admired, and of which one of his biographers makes 
the exaggerated statement that “he often printed ten thousand 
copies,” was by John Worthington. Fowler, who was Worthing- 
ton’s executor, edited it in 1673, after the author’s death, and 
prefixed to it a preface of his own. No mention is made either 
of this or the three other posthumous works of Worthington, 
to which Fowler prefixed prefaces of considerable length, and 
two of which he edited. In the notices of the Bishop and of 
his predecessor in the See of Gloucester (Frampton), we note 
a slight need of editorial supervision. Mr. Gordon states the 
deprivation of Frampton to have taken place on February Ist, 
1691; while Canon Perry, in the life of Frampton, tells us that 
he was deprived of his See “some time in the autumn of 1690.” 

The most recent volume—the twentieth—contains an un- 
usual number of interesting names, though not generally of men 
of the first importance. One or two of them we have already 
mentioned. Of most of the Fortescues, Mr. G. K. Fortescue, 
of the British Museum, gives us satisfactory notices. From Mr. 
Tedder we get an excellent article on the Glasgow printers, 
the Foulises, accompanied by much accurate bibliographical 
information. The numerous Foxes are unusually fortunate 
in their biographers. Mr. Hunt on the statesman, Mr. Lee on 
the martyrologist, Mr. Rigg on Lord and Lady Holland, Mr. 
Gordon on the founder of the Society of Friends, Dr. Garnett 
on the Member for Oldham, and Dr. Fowler on the founder of 
Corpus, give us not only articles excellent in themselves, but 
distinctly better and more satisfactory accounts of these 
persons respectively than are to be found elsewhere. 

If we might venture on an unfavourable criticism generally 
on the Dictionary, it would be this,—that while the lives of 
our greatest writers, soldiers, and statesmen are written, if 
possible, on too elaborate a scale, and while the mass of 
commonplace persons are at least adequately treated, we find 
many of the more interesting second-rate personages, about 
whom information is not very readily accessible, treated in a 
very perfunctory manner, with little or no addition to what 
we are told in Chalmers or Rose. Among the names to which 





Se les 
we at once turned in the fifteenth and sixteenth volumes, in the 
hope of finding something new illustrating two exceptional] 
interesting lives, of the details of which too little is know, 
were those of Mare Antonio de Dominis, Archbishop of 
Spalatro and Dean of Windsor, and John Durie the Pacig, 
cator; but in both cases we were grievously disappointeg, 
Not only is there nothing new in the notice of either, but 
in neither article have the most ordinary sources of informa. 
tion been used. The writer of the life of De Dominis ig not 
aware of the existence either of Dean Newland’s life of the 
Archbishop (a very poor book, it is true, but giving much jn. 
formation not to be found in the Dictionary), or of the more 
recent work of Bertacchi, Meteore Lwminose con un Proemio 
sulla Vita e le Opere Scientifiche de M. A. de Dominis. (Torino, 
1883.) He not only tells us nothing that aids us to explain the 
tergiversations of the Archbishop, but, strangely enough, is not 
even aware of what constitutes his sole real claim to distinction, 
which must always preserve his name and memory when his 
theological opinions, or want of opinions, are forgotten 
namely, that he was the first to explain the true cause of the 
phenomenon of the rainbow, thus anticipating what is some. 
times stated to be one of the chief discoveries of Descartes, 
It is, indeed, possible that Newton too highly extolled De 
Dominis with a view of unduly disparaging Descartes; but 
even those writers who take this view admit that the Arch. 
bishop of Spalatro put Descartes on the track of the discovery 
which he completed and perfected. Although the work in 
which this discovery was given to the world is mentioned 
in the Dictionary, it is clear that the writer of the article 
knows nothing of it but the title, and is wholly ignorant of its 
nature, and generally of the scientific attainments of the much 
—and perhaps justly—abused Archbishop of Spalatro. Nor 
is he accurate in his dates. It was in 1618, and not 1617, that 
De Dominis was appointed Dean of Windsor. 

The life of John Durie the Pacificator is still more disappoint. 
ing. It is little more satisfactory than that given by Chalmers; 
and if the writer has read the dissertation of Benzelius, or the 
article in the Christian Remembrancer cited among the autho. 
rities, it is difficult to understand how he could have written 
so meagre and in all respects so inadequate an article. The 
list of Durie’s writings is at once incomplete and inaccurate. 
Nor has the writer consulted two leading authorities for Durie’s 
life. We find no reference either to the thesis of G. H. Arnold, 
Historia J. Durxi (Wittemberg, 1716), erroneously attributed 
by Oettinger to Coler, who presided on the occasion when the 
thesis was delivered; nor to the Diary and Correspondence of 
Dr. John Worthington, edited by the late James Crossley, in 
which the name of Durie occurs every few pages, and which 
contains a considerable number of interesting extracts from 
his unpublished letters to his friend Hartlib, and is full of 
details of his life. An adequate biography of this excellent 
man, who devoted his life to a vain attempt to reconcile the 
differences of the Protestant Churches, and whose character, 
writings, and adventures are equally worthy of attention, is 
still a desideratum, and could not fail to prove a work of 
interest and value. 


Without wishing to find fault with the bibliography of the 
Dictionary, for much of which, indeed, we are very grateful, 
we cannot think that it maintains the high level of excellence 
and the evenness of treatment which generally characterise 
the recent volumes. The articles, indeed, of Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Tedder, Mr. Bullen, and several others, leave little if anything 
to be desired on this head. But an inaccurate title, an in- 
correct date, an omission from what purports to be a com- 
plete list of the works of any writer, may cause much serious 
inconvenience to the reader, especially if he be a serious 
student; and we are sorry to see that these faults are of 
no infrequent occurrence. Nor is there that uniformity of 
treatment which we think the editor should enforce. One 
writer purports to give a complete list of the works of 
his author; another, only the principal works; a third 
does not even attempt a list, but leaves the reader to form a 
catalogue for himself from the incidental references in the 
body of the article. We would not say that in every case a 
complete list should be given, but we do very earnestly urge 
that when the number or the insignificance of the writings of 
any author make it impracticable to give a complete catalogue, 
there should in every case be a reference to where a complete, 
or the most nearly complete, list is to be found. Moreover, 
at least in the case of all early or rare printed books, the value 
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min utility of the bibliography would be greatly increased by 
an indication where a copy of cach work is to be found, or the 
authority on which it is ascribed to the author treated of. 

We should like to call attention to two specially excellent 
bibliographies : one, of Donne’s works by Dr. J e8SOpp ; the other 
by Mr. QC. L. Kingsford—a new contributor, we think, but one 
whom we hope to meet again—of the writings of John Gar- 
land, grammarian and alchemist, almost the last article in the 
new volume. In nearly every respect they are model biblio- 
graphies, yet their value would be greatly enhanced if the 
writers had affixed the letters “B. M.” to each printed work 
of which a copy is in the British Museum, and told us where 
copies of several very rare editions noticed, and not in our 
great national library, are to be found. 





A UNIVERSAL MONEY.* 


So little notice was taken outside the world of pure business 
of this interesting booklet at the time of its first appearance 
in 1869, that it seems quite worth while to call our readers’ 
attention to this second edition, especially as the subject with 
which it deals is again one of practical interest. Mr. Bagehot 
had the great faculty of being entertaining even on dull sub- 
jects; and in a world where the average man is quite equal to 
being dull even on entertaining subjects, that is no trivial 
recommendation. No one could read this little treatise 
without feeling that he understood the real difficulty of the 
subject better, and was more completely master of the points 
to beaimed at and the points that it is not worth while to 
aim at, than he was before; and no one could read it 
without feeling that his mind had been roused and his 
interest in things practical vivified by the reading. Many 
a lively subject in commonplace hands has been made 
far duller than was this dull subject when it got into Mr. 
Bagehot’s skilful hands. The preface itself is very enter- 
taining. In it Mr. Bagehot contrasts the high economic 
view that “coining is an economic act which Governments do 
for the benefit of their subjects,” with the historic fact that it 
really has been, in most ages of the world, a political act which 
they have done partly to enhance their own dignity, and still 
more to enrich their own coffers. ‘ We think,” he says, “ that 
we are familiar with the misconduct of Governments from the 
frauds of Europe; but it is only those who know what Asiatic 
currencies are, who really understand the true evil.” And then 
he illustrates the subject by one of those happy quotations 
from a great Indian authority by which so many of his eco- 
nomic discussions have been illustrated, and by which students 
of his works have learned how very different a subject political 
economy is among the commercial nations of the West, from 
what it is when men try to apply such of its principles as can 
safely be applied to the custom-ridden civilisations of the 
East. Again, what can be more lively or instructive than the 
following, with its epigrammatic conclusion P— 

“There is no ‘natural’ unit of weight; no foot, no cubit; and 

it was ages before any sort of standard was agreed upon. The 
original talent was the weight in the scale, as well as coined 
money; it became the principal coin because it was the largest 
weight. Sir George Lewis justly said that it required a ‘ good 
stroke of the imagination’ to conceive a state of civilisation in 
which it was difficult to tell the time of day; still more would it 
tax the fancy to conceive a time in which ‘standard weights’ 
came in as new things, and out of them stamped weights or coins 
grew. We are so used to the candle that we forget it required to 
be lighted.” 
Perhaps, indeed, it requires more imagination in the civilised 
man who has got used to his large stock of conveniences and 
comforts, to imagine himself into a society destitute of these, 
than it does in the barbarian who has them not, to imagine 
himself into a world which contains them. It is easier to 
Conceive a sort of fairy world where difficulties are removed, 
than a primeval world where every difficulty was magnified. 
Mr. Bagehot, too, was very amusing when he brushed aside 
the pedantic view of M. Chevalier that because the original 
coin was a simple weight of some particular metal, so the coin 
which gives to the commercial world its unit of account ought 
to be a simple weight of some particular metal, or, as M. 
Chevalier proposed, a piece of ten grammes in gold :— 

“But it is on the Metric system that M. Chevalier grounds his 
Coinage scheme. He justly says that originally the principal coin 
was a principal weight in some metal; the pound sterling was a 
real pound’s weight of silver in the beginning; so was the Livre 





Po A Practical Plan for Assimilating the English and American Money, as a 
. ¢p towards a Universal Money. By the late Walter Bagehot, Second Edition. 
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Tournois, which down to the Revolution continued to be the great 
coin of France. This is the simple notion of a ‘coin’—some 
simple weight of a precious metal authenticated by Government, 
or in some way. M. Chevalier with great learning and great 
acuteness exemplifies this, as in the Chinese system and in other 
systems; and he argues that because the original coin was a 
simple weight in some metal, so the new one should be too; any 
fractions are an incurable defect. Thus he objects to the 25-frane 
piece, because when written in the Metric system of weights it 
appears as 0°32557 grammes; and to the English sovereign, 
because its expression is complex too. But we cannot agree to 
this logic. It does not follow that the new coin ought to bea 
weight very simply expressible, because oldest coins in their 
origin were very simply expressible. The notion of a coin began 
so; it could not else be made intelligible to barbarians : but we 
are not barbarians; we know what a coin is well enough. We do 
not care what exact weight a sovereign is; we know it contains a 
certain weight of gold, because that gold is the source of its value, 
but we never in practice think about it. In fact, the sovereign is 
not easily expressible in English weights. An ounce troy coins 
into 3}3§ sovereigns, or 480 ounces make 1,869 sovereigns, and 
you cannot state it more easily. But no difficulty arises; we do 
not think of the origin of coins; we do not care what was the 
relation in the first times between simple weight end primary 
coin. We use our sovereigns, and we do not care. We under- 
stand fractions well enough to be able to weigh great masses of 
sovereigns when we want. A simple equation between the unit 
of weight and the unit of coinage may be a theoretical advantage 
—a determining reason for choosing between two or more units 
equally convenient, but it is not a primary quality in such coins ; 
it is not an essential requisite.” 

Nor is he less entertaining when he discusses the difficulty of 
Englishmen dispensing with the penny as money of account, 
and adopting the system proposed for making the 10-frane 
piece (very nearly 8s.) the new unit for a money of account :— 

“In the present state of the education of Englishmen the 
transition state is most important. In better educated parts of 
the world—in North Germany, for example—it is very likely that 
a sudden change in the modes of reckoning could be effected, but 
it is not so here. A great deal of counting both on paper and in 
the head is done by very illiterate people ; especially by women, 
who can do things ‘their own way’ very well, though they cannot 
explain what that way is, and though very often it is not easy to 
tell. Many a common tradesman who now keeps or half-keeps 
books in our present money could not keep them at all if he were 
obliged to keep them in any other money. He would get ‘ bothered.’ 
Pence, shillings, and sovereigns seem to him indispensable, and 
without them he cannot get on.” 

The result of such a change, says Mr. Bagehot, would be 
that “the anxious country shopkeeper would be frantic, and 
the careless would be insolvent.” 

The very moderate change which Mr. Bagehot thought 
practicable in 1869 for all Anglo-Saxon communities is still 
practicable, and we heartily wish that it might be adopted. 
It is to reckon decimally in a coin worth 10d. more than our 
present sovereign, of which the tenth part would be 2s. 1d. 
the one-hundredth part 23d., and the one-thousandth part a 
farthing. The advantage of this would be that the United 
States could also adopt the same notation for their current 
prices. The new unit would be their half-eagle, equivalent 
to ten of their half-dollars, and a hundred of their 
five-cent pieces; so that they would have a decimal system 
almost ready-made which would be easily intelligible to 
our tradesmen, and in which the accounts of all English- 
speaking countries could be kept. The Americans would have 
to use five-cent pieces where. we should use something of the 
value of 23d., and half-cents where we used farthings; but 
the new system would be very easily learned by both, and 
would then express the current prices of England and all her 
Colonies, and of the whole United States, in a decimal form. 
Mr. Bagehot gives a simple instance of the reduction of our 
present coinage into the new money of account which would 
simply consist in reducing English money to farthings, and 
putting the decimal point before the third place from the right 
(in the text, the word “before” appears by some slip as 
“after”). Of course, as one thousand farthings make up the 
new unit of account, it is the number of thousands which give 
you the number of such units of account ; while the figure which 
follows the decimal point represents the number of coins of the 
value of 2s. 1d. (or half-dollars); the following figure, the 
number of twopence-halfpennies (or five-cents) ; and the third 
figure, the number of farthings (or half-cents). It would be a 
very easy system for both Americans and English to learn, 
and would unite the Anglo-Saxon races in a single money of 
account, and that a decimal money. No greater boon to 
trade can be imagined. We heartily wish that Mr. Bagehot’s 
admirable booklet may have a greater influence now, twenty- 
one years after it was first written, than it ever had in his 
lifetime. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Century of Continental History, 1780-1880. By J. H. Rose, 
M.A. (Edward Stanford.)—In the preparation of this concise 
and admirable summary of the epoch-making facts and forces 
‘which have shaped the destinies and changed the map of Europe 
since 1780, Mr. Rose has kept steadily before him the require- 
ments of two classes of readers. The volume is, in truth, intended 
for the use of the upper forms in schools, and also as a handy 
book of reference for the guidance of people who are apt to get 
perplexed by newspaper and magazine allusions to some vanished 
‘phase of European politics. With Gervinus, Mr. Rose shares the 
conviction that the history of the last hundred years cannot be 
regarded, like the centuries which have preceded it, merely as a 
narrative of the lives of great men and princes, the movements 
of armies, or the gossip of Courts, but is only rightly inter- 
preted when it is viewed as a biography of nations. Apart 
‘from the immense scope, one practical difficulty in the prepara- 
tion of books of this sort consists in the proper adjustment of 
the scale; and in this respect Mr. Rose has not, in our judgment, 
been altogether successful. Although we agree with him in 
thinking that the French Revolution is the real starting-point of 
the history of the nineteenth century, and are prepared to sub- 
scribe entirely to the assertion that that great upheaval has 
profoundly affected the social even more than the political life of 
modern Europe, we are still of opinion that too much space is 
devoted to France in this volume, and too little stress is laid on 
‘the part which Austria, Italy, and Russia have played in the evolu- 
tion of the existing condition of affairs. A little more care might 
have been lavished with advantage on the style of the book, and 
occasionally epithets are repeated with a frequency which some- 
what robs them of their force; Orsini, for instance, is described 
on p. 259 as a “ miscreant” three times in the space of eleven 
lines. In spite, however, of a few blemishes of this kind, Mr. 
Rose may be congratulated on the succinct, able, and clear summary 
which he has given of the main outline and landmarks of A 
Cmtury of European History. Some coloured maps, a capital index, 
and a brief list of authorities enhance, from a student’s point of 
view, the value of the work. 


History of the Presbyterians in England. By the Rev. A. H. 
Drysdale, M.A. (Publication Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church of England.)—Mr. Drysdale expresses the hope that 
though his bouk is a sectional, it may not be found to be a sectarian 
History. We may say at the outset that though the author ex- 
presses his convictions with boldness and candour, there is no 
evidence to be found in these pages that they have either warped 
his judgment or embittered his style. Indeed, whilst compelled 
to “travel over the smouldering ashes of controversies still far 
from extinct,” Mr. Drysdale has succeeded admirably in his wise 
and generous endeavour “not unduly to stir their embers.” 
The book is, in short, one which is marked by considerable 
historical research, as well as by a trenchant, though calm and 
temperate examination of the circumstances which have attended 
the rise, decline, and revival of Presbyterianism in England. 
The author contends that originally, and for more than a 
century-—in fact, from 1550 to 1662—the Presbyterians repre- 
sented the party of reform within the Church of later Tudor 
and early Stuart times, and he holds that since their ejectment 
under the Uniformity Act of 1662, they, at all events, can claim 
to have co-operated with others in stimulating from without the 
Anglican Church against her inherited tendencies to medieval 
reaction or spiritual inertness. The terms “ Puritan,” “ Pre- 
cisian,” “ Presbyterian,” though not synonymous, were applied 
in the first instance to the same ecclesiastical party :— 
“The three words were in use within a few years of each 
other. Precisians, or precise folks, came first, introduced, 
apparently, by Archbishop Parker. Puritan, which soon out- 
stripped it in popular phraseology, had its origin from the same 
quarter in 1564, and frequently recurs in the Archbishop’s letters.” 
Puritanism has been defined as the feeling of which Protestantism 
was the argument, and Mr. Drysdale quotes Pastor John Robinson, 
of Pilgrim Fathers renown, to prove that Presbyterianism was its 
-organised expression. “The Papists,” says Robinson, “ plant the 
ruling power of Christ in the Pope; the Protestants in the 
Bishops; the Puritans in the Presbytery; we [i.e., the Inde- 
pendents] in the body of the congregation of the multitude called 
the Church.” The primary watchword and essential characteristic 
of the Presbyterian theory of Church government is stated by 
Mr. Drysdale to be the recognition of every preaching Presbyter or 
Pastor of the flock as a true Bishop in the Scriptural sense of the 
term, with no higher order of Bishops or prelates over him by 
divine right or Apostolic institution. This, he contends, is Primi- 
tive Episcopacy ; these preaching and presiding Presbyters being 





. Bishops in the early and true sense, not Bishops of Bishops, but 


Bishops of the flock; not shepherds of shepherds, but shepherds 
of thesheep. This is the central position of the book, and starting 
from such a point of view, Mr. Drysdale traces the religious ang 
ecclesiastical struggles of the Reformation period,—the develop- 
ment of a Presbyterian party within the Church in-the reign of 
Elizabeth, the repressive measures of Archbishop Whitgift, the 
Mar-Prelate Controversy, the Hampton Court Conference, the 
Westminster Assembly, the Ejectment of 1662, and the rise of 
Arianism and its development into Unitarianism, amid the 
deadening and disintegrating influences of the last century. The 
revival of Presbyterianism in England began with the great 
Evangelical movement with which the names of Wesley and 
Whitfield are indissolubly linked. Its subsequent progress is 
briefly but clearly indicated, and the steps which led to the re- 
constituted “ Presbyterian Church in England” in 1876 are also 
pointed out. It is enough to mention, if proof is wanted of the recent 
growth of Presbyterianism, that whereas in 1876 there were 270 
congregations, with 50,000 members and an income of £163,000, 
the returns for 1888 show 288 congregations, with 62,000 members 
and an income of £200,000. Our space forbids the discussion of 
any of the controversial points raised by Mr. Drysdale, and we 
therefore need only add that this book is a vigorous, closely 
reasoned, and fairly comprehensive statement of the position, 
vicissitudes, and growth of that branch of the Christian Church 
which its author so ably represents. 


Past Forgiveness. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 2 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a well-written, we may say a powerful story, 
probably the best thing that the accomplished author has y 
done. The two volumes differ widely in character; the first (the 
division is not, indeed, exact, but it will suffice), is comedy,— 
genteel comedy; the second is tragedy, approaching to melodrama, 
We must frankly own that the rage of M. Delmache seems to 
us a passion so extravagant as to pass the limits of art, if not of 
belief. It is idle to say that revenge is an extinct passion; it is 
still capable of being a great, even an absorbing motive in 
minds that have narrow interests and are not ruled by a strong 
sense of duty ; but surely the days of elaborate plots of vengeance 
are gone by. To put the matter briefly, the tragedy of the life of 
Etienne de Rohan and his wife seems to us somewhat overstrained. 
Be that as it may, it is distinctly unpleasing. But of the first 
volume, with its story of the growth of the love which unites 
them, and its vigorous pictures of life in Paris centering in the 
charming figure of Virginie de Frontignac, we cannot speak too 
highly. 

Robert Leeman’s Daughters. By J. Fogerty. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a story of what we may call the “leisurely” 
kind, and admirably suited for a seaside lodging on a wet day. 
It is quite readable from “ cover to cover,” but not so exciting as 
to make one hurry through it, and so consume in a few hours 
the mental provision that should last for a day. Robert Leeman 
has a daughter who is supposed to be lost, and another who is 
afterwards born to him and is called by the same name. The 
fortunes of the two are described, and so we get pictures of life in 
Holland and America. The castaway (she had drifted out to sea 
in a little boat) is adopted by a Dutch lady, wife of the owner of 
the ship which had picked her up. Robert Leeman himself 
conducts a prosperous business in the States. All this is told in 
an easy, pleasant fashion, and neither agitates nor tires the 
reader. The chief interest of the story lies in the answer to the 
question,— Will Robert Leeman take away his daughter from the 


-woman who has adopted her? Now and then a stirring scene is 


introduced,—as, for instance, that of the flood in America. Alto- 
gether, it is a pleasant book, which we can recommend to readers 
whose appetites are tolerably fresh and vigorous. 


By-Ways in Book-Land. By William Davenport Adams. (Elliot 
Stock.)—Some of the ways which Mr. Davenport Adams treads 
are scarcely by-ways. This need not hinder a reader from enjoying 
these “ essays on literary subjects.” If some things that he finds 
therein should be familiar, others, again, will prebably be novel; 
and he will not be sorry either to make acquaintance with the new, 
or to renew it with the old. “Elections in Literature,” “The 
Praise of Thames,” “ Heredity in Song,” and “ Don Quixote in 
England,” are among Mr. Adams’s subjects. 


Moravian Schools and Customs. By the Author of “ Some Oxford 
Customs,” &e. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Though we cannot 
unhesitatingly accept the author’s dictum that all “ intelligent 
historians ” sanction the claim of the Moravians “to have descended 
from one of the earliest Churches founded by the Apostle Paul in 
Illyricum, and of [sic] the Apostle Titus in Dalmatia,” we 
are very glad to have an account of this amiable, we may say 
admirable community. We are told that the ordinance of the 
“Jot” in marriage has been abolished, and that “ while it lasted, 
there were far less unhappy marriages among the Brethren than 
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same number of people in any other denomination of 
» (by “ far less,’ we presume the author to mean “ far 
The pictures of life at Kénigsfeld and at Herrnhut are 
very pleasing. Then we have some interesting facts about the 
Moravian missions (it is curious that in Greenland the nearest 
equivalent for “lamb” was “little seal”). Altogether this is a 
pleasing pook, though not written in as correct English as might 


be desired. 

Skill Wins Favour. By Mrs. George Elliot Kent. (Roper and 
Drowley.)—This is a story constructed on the usual lines of an 
intended surprise. Paul Sudbury, a poor artist, wins the heart 
of the well-born Miss D’Avonmore, and, after a variety of troubles, 
turns out to be some one, not to reveal Mrs. Kent’s plot too 
clearly, very different from what he has been suppused to be. The 
tale is too long, and perhaps we may say, too didactic. If the 
conversations had been unsparingly retrenched, and the whole 
reduced to about half of its present length, the reader, whose 
patience, unless it is of unusual excellence, will be exhausted, 
would have been better satisfied. Still, Skill Wins Favour has a 
certain interest. 

The Rambler Papers. By Jeffery C. Jeffery. (W. H. Allen and 
(o.)—If the reader should expect to find in this volume anything 
like the essays which are to be found in the famous Rambler 
of the last century, he will be disappointed. Indeed, it is not 
easy to see why the book has had this title givenit. It is, in fact, 
a story of garrison life in times of “piping peace,” told by a 
bystander who assumes the name. And an attractive, well-told 
story it is. Possibly there is some exaggeration about the slander- 
mongers and gossips who appear in it. Colonel Dropper, for 
instance, is a little too bad. He must have been called to account 
pretty sharply for such language as he uses. Meg’s mother, too, 
is more outrageously selfish than any lady could show herself,— 
we do not say, be in her heart. On the other hand, Meg herself, 
the Drews, father and son, and the good characters generally, are 
well executed. Young writers—and such we imagine Mr. Jeffery 
to he—paint their bad people with too dark a brush. 


among the 
Christians 
fewer ”)- 


The London Charterhouse ; its Monks and its Martyrs. By Dom 
Laurence Hendriks. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The author 
has not much that is new to tell us about the Charterhouse 
martyrs, but he corrects, in not a few important points, Mr. 
Froude, who is the most commonly read authority on the subject. 
He has the great advantage of being a Charterhouse monk him- 
self. Few people—Mr. Froude does not seem to have been one 
of them when he wrote—have any accurate knowledge of the 
characteristics of a Carthusian “cell.” <A “cell” is, in fact, a 
small dwelling-house, for the essence of the rule is a solitary life, 
broken only on great occasions by a concession to ccenobitism. 
The picture of life in a Carthusian monastery is very interesting ; 
nor need there be any hesitation in transferring it substantially 
to the time of Henry VIII. There has been no change to speak 
of. The interest of the volume centres, of course, in the tragedy 
which was perpetrated by Henry and Cromwell; but we have also 
much that is interesting about the English Carthusians of earlier 
and later times, together with a sketch, conceived in no unkindly 
spirit, of the modern Charterhouse. Dom Laurence Hendriks is, 
it may be supposed, not a critical historian. 


Addresses on Educational Subjects. By S.S. Laurie. (University 
Press, Cambridge.)—Mr. Laurie, in respect of his educational 
views, may be described as a Liberal-Conservative. It would, he 
thinks, be a “national misfortune” if the Humanistic cause in 
education were to capitulate to the Realistic. To a teacher who 
is sound on that fundamental point, we would willingly concede a 
very wide freedom in the propositions of reform which he makes. 
[f we are to give a youth “command over his own powers,” we 
must both feed the mind and discipline the mind. For the attain- 
ment of these objects, there is no subject that can compare for a 
moment with language. “Why,” he goes on to ask, “should 
language be raised to this eminence ? Because it is the sole universal 
in the intellectual education of every human being.” We take 
these extracts from one of the most important of the papers in the 
volume, on “The Organisation of the Curriculum of Secondary 
Schools ;” but all are, in their several directions, worthy of atten- 
tion, so suggestive and carefully considered are they. Two 
notable facts we may mention in this connection as showing what 
the feeling of the public is, as apart from the theories of educa- 
tionalists. The mere passing of a general resolution by the Common 
Council that the claims of commercial education were to be con- 
sidered in the City of London School, even though the present 
system was expressly safeguarded, was followed in the ensuing term 
by a smaller number of entries than had been known since the 
reconstitution of the school (of course, we must take for what it is 
worth the fact that an eminently popular and successful head- 
master was leaving) ; and when, in answer to a supposed demand, 





the College of Preceptors instituted an examination in this sub- 
ject, not a score of candidates presented themselves, and this 
though the total number ranges between seven and eight thousand. 


Our Friends in the Hunting-Field. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
(F. V. White and Co.)—Mrs. Kennard gives us here fourteen 
sketches of more or less common types from the hunting-field. 
The “ Melancholy Man ” and the “ Man who has Lost his Nerve” 
are the first and the last respectively. Among the twelve others 
there are women, the “ Popular Woman,” who does not reckon 
Mrs. Kennard among her admirers, the “ Dangerous Woman,” 
and the “Jealous Woman.” The sketches are fairly interesting, 
and not more sarcastic than may be expected. Whatever the 
hunting-field may do for English character, it does not develop 
kindliness of speech or thought. 


All the Russias. By E. C. Phillips. (Cassell and Co.)—A good 
deal of information about Russia and Russian people and things 
is here given, in a series of conversations between certain Russian 
children, and in a narrative of their life. Of course, things are 
represented with more of the couleur de rose upon them than they 
actually possess. But there is much that is quite true to be learnt 
from this little book ; nor is it at all objectionable that the readers 
for whom it is intended should see the favourable side of the 
subject only. Sympathy with the world outside the borders of 
their own experience is the feeling which it is desired, and very 
properly desired, to encourage. The little Russians, by-the-way, 
seem to have had a most uncompromisingly truthful narration of 
the Crimean War from their English governess. 


New Epirions.—Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines of French History. 
Fifty-fourth thousand. (W.H. Allen and Co.) Helps to Higher 
Arithmetic. By Alfred Scudamore. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) 
——The Elements of Physiography. Part I., Elementary Stage. 
Seventh edition. (J. Heywood.) Kant’s Critical Philosophy. 
Vol. I. By Mahaffy and Bernard. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Picture-Making by Photography. By H. P. Robinson. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney.) ‘A Universal Money. By the late Walter 
Bagehot. Second edition. (Longmans.) First Steps to God. 
By S. Pearson, M.A. Second and abridged edition. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 

















Booxs Recrivep.—Caspar’s Directory of the American Book and 
Stationery Trade. (B. F. Stevens.) The Pastoral Possessions of 
New South Wales. By W. Hanson. (Gibbs, Shallard, and Co., 
Sydney.)——The Handbook of Jamaica for 1889-90. By A. C. 
Sinclair and L. R. Fyfe. (E. Stanford.) Advertising in America, 
(J. W. Thompson, New York.)——The Illustrated Church Congress 
Handbook for 1889. By Rev. C. Mackeson. Bourne’s Handy 
Assurance Manual, 1889-90. (W. Bourne.) ——Sheridan. By Mrs. 
Oliphant.—Addison. By W. J. Courthope. “English Men of 
Letters” Series. (Macmillan and Co.)——Cur Deus Homo? By 
St. Anselm. ‘The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature.”’—The Victory of Faith, and other Sermons. By J.C. 
Hare, M.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) A Practical Text-Book 
of the Diseases of Women. With Illustrations. By A. H. N. Lewers, 
M.D. (H. K. Lewis.)——Wisdom, Grave and Gay. Being Select 
Speeches of Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Selected and edited by R. A. 
Jameson. (S. W. Partridge.) ——Sheridan’s Plays. (G. Routledge 
and Sons.) Papers of the American Historical Association. By 
H. B. Adams. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) Federal 
Government in Canada. By J. G. Bourinot. (N. Murray, Balti- 
more, U.S.A.) 




















fErratum.—lIn our last issue, the name of the publishers of 
The Old Pincushion should have been “ Griffith, Farran, and Co.,”’ 
not “ Macmillan and Co.’’] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Adley (C.), Lovely Homes, Cr 8V0.......+s0s0:scseeees i siceiiigawuntiaiinedsinbl (Remington) 3/6 
Aeschines against Chesiphon, edited by R. B. Richardson,cr 8vo .(Tribner) 5/0 
Ainsworth (W. F ), The River Karam, cr 80 ............-00..0000008 (W. H Alen) 6/0 






Alberti (E.). Life Of, 4t0 ......ccceee see csseccsecesstserenee sececteeieesetenesnasstees (Natt) 5/0 
Alexander (W. L ), Tue Ancient British Church, cr 8vo eee (K.E.3 ) 2/6 
Alford (KF. M.), Modern Don Quixote, cr Svo -.(3 P.C.K.) 3/0 
Anstey (F.), The Pariah, 3 vols. cr 8V0_ «+... Smith & Ider) 31/6 
Arnold (J. E.), Seven Golden Keys, cr 8vo .-seeeeeee( Blackie) 1/6 
Austin (9.), Cousin Geoffrey, Cr 8V0 ....scceeeeececeesseceeceeeeeteteeesseeeeeee(Black @) 3/6 
Beatitudes, The, by Author of *‘ Schonberg-Cotta Family,”’ cr 8vo...(5.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Bell (H. J.), Obeah, 8 BVO cee.ce. ee sceeecseeeeccsetcsecneteecnnessenere eee ORT. (S. Low) 2/6 





.(Ward & Lock) 2/6 
++...(Davis) 25/0 
.(S. Low) 5/0 


Bettany (G. T.), Tue Teeming Mi'lions of the East, cr 8vo.. 
Bird (J ), Annals of Natal, 1495-1845, 2 vols. 8vo .... 
Black (R.), Death no Bane, l2mo 
Blackburn (H.), Randolpb Caldecott’s Sketches 










Bozatzky (C. H <on), Life and Work, cr 8vo .. (R.T.8.) 50 
Brodie (E.), Old Christy’s Cabin, CF 8V0 ...c00.cccccseccecceceerersentncesensces (Shaw) 26 
Brown (W. B. J.), The Complexion, Cr 8V0 ..........scseeserreeeeececsenees (Pentland) 2/6 
Barch (A. E.), Dick Delver, 1600 ....c...ccceccesseseeseeesenterneencersecsenns (R.T.S.) 4/0 


Burnley (J.), Romance of Modern Indastry, cr 8vo ...(W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Buxton (H. J. W.), Battle of Life, cr 8vo ..... (Skeffington) 5/0 
Casalis (E.), My Life in Basutoland, cr 8vo (K.P 
Champney (E. W.), Witch Winnie, cr 8vo. 
Choral Book fur Home, School, and Church, cr 8vo ... 

Clarke (H. Mc.), Static Electricity in Medicine, 12mo ..,,...... .....-..(Remshaw) 5/0 
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Clarke (R. F.), Cardinal Lavigerie and the African Slave-Trade Coupuns 14/0 
Cleland (R.), Barbara Aller, 2 vols. cr 8vo ... (Blackwood) 17/0 
Comte (A.), Appeal to Conservatives, er 8yo.. 2/6 

k (M. C.), Toilers in the Sea, cr 8vo 
Counsels of Hope for Invalids, 8vo 
Donkin (J. G.), Trooper and Redskin, er 8vo 
Drury (H.), Reminiscences of Life and Sport in South In 
Eastwood (M. ), Witbin an Ace, cr 8vo 
Exell (J. S.), St. Luke, Vol. IL, 8vo ... 
Fairfax (S.), Sister Agnes, cr 8vo 
Fanny Burney and her Friend, cr 8vo 
Fenn (G. M.), Crown and Sceptre, cr 8vo 
Fitzgibbon (H. M.), Famous Giieaheuhon Plays, cr 8vo. 
Frederickson (A. D.), Ad Orientem, 8vo 
Garnett (E.), Light and Shadow, cr 8vo 
Geddes (P.), The Evolution of Sex, cr 8vo... 
Giberne (A.), The Old House, cr 8vo 
Goethe’s Faust, by Bayard Taylor, er 8vo... 
Gould (L. B.), Grettir the Outlaw, cr 8vo Blac 
Halliday (H.C), A Happy Wooing, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Hanuff (W.), The Cold Heart, 16m (Digby) 2/6 
Henty (G. A.), By Pike and "Dyke, cr 8yo. ..(Blackie) 6/0 
Henty (G. A.), One of the 28th, er 8vo se(Blackie) 5/0 
Henty (G. A.), Tales of Daring and Danger, cr 8vo. “ (Blackie) 1/6 
Hoffman (Prof.), More Magic, cr 8vo .. (Routledge) i 
Holt (E. &.), Behind the Veil, er 8vo Shaw) 3/6 
Honesaye (A.), Behind the Secenes - Comédie asain ccoegeee, & Hall) 14/0 
Hulme (F. E.), Wayside Sketches, cr 8V0 ......sssccceesseseeereeeerseereeee CS. S.P.0.K.) 5/0 
Ireland (W. W.), Through the Ivory Gate, ove.. (Sal & —— oo 
Irvine (0.), Tbe Lora’s Supper, cr 8vo.... . (EB. 2/6 
Jackson (J. ©.), How to Treat the Sick, 8v0 . ‘ 
Jarman (8. G. ). History of Bridgewater, 8v0_ ... (E. Stock) 
Jones (C. A.), A Modern Red Riding-Hood, cr 8vo... Ss 
Josephus, Works of, by A. R. Shi'leto, 3 vols, er 80 (Bell) 
er (E. D. £.), In Thoughtland and Dreamland, 16mo... Unwin) 

y (P.), Those Were Days, illustrated, folio .. ee ..(Dean) 

aed (E. F.), Ten Thousand Wonderful Things, ‘Bv0.. ‘\(Rontledge) 3/ 
King (R. A. Y, Passion Slave, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) ¢ 
Lang (A.), Prince Prigic, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) 
Langdon (s. ), The Appeal to the Serpent, cr 8vo . (R.T.8, 
Lechner (A. R.), German Grammatical Reader, 12mo ... 
Lely (J. M.), Prec: dents of Leases for Years, roy 8vo . 
Lord Eldred’s Wife, 8vo... . 
Luyster (A.), Another Such Victory, 3 vols, cr 8y0 
Mackay (T.), English Poor, er 8vo 
Mant (N ), Account of Chapel of pA nto — er 8vo...(W. H 
Marshall (E.), The End Crowns All, Cr 8V0.......cs.ssssssesseres ba 
Marshall (E.), Robert’s Rose, er 8v0... ouene 
Mayo (J. F.), Ways and Means, 16mo “(R. T.S.) 
McIntyre (D.), Hindoo-Koh : Wanderings, 8vo (Blackwood) 
Merie (H. D. E.), Notes on Venereal Disease, 12mo (Pentland) 2, 
Mews (J.), Dicest of Reported Cases of Superior Courts, roy 8vo ...... (Sweet) 31/ 
Miles (A. H ), The Family Song-Book, folio (Hutchinson) 
Moore (F. F ), Highways and High Seas, er 8vo .... (Blackie) 
Morison (J.), Sordello: an Analysis of Mr. Browning’s Poem ...( Blackwood) 
Monk (Dr.), The Student’s Cicero, cr 8vo. (Sonnenschein) 
Murphy (J. G.), Sacrifice, as in Scripture, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Neilson (H. B.), Adventures of Sam Pippen, Esq., 4t0 ...........6068 .. (Neilson) 
Noel (L.), Marginal Notes, cr 8vo .(Hatchards) 
Old Old Fairy-Tales, 16mo Warne) 
Owen (H.), Gera'd the Welshman, 8vo . ... (Roper & Drowley) 
Panton (J. E.), Nooks and Corners, cr 8vo ....(Ward & Downey) 
Patience Games, by ‘‘ Cavendish,” 4to .... ai (De La Rue) 1 
Peacock (M.), North Lincolnshire Dialect, nO ( 
Petrie (W. M. F ), Historical Scaraks (Drawings), 12 
Prince Consort, Life of, by C. M. Yonge, cr 8vo 
Redford (R. a3: Vox Dei, er 8Svo 
Reid (T. B.), My Friend Smith, cr 8vo 
Reminiscences of a Boyhood, cr 8vo 
Richings (E. A.), Pen-and-Ink Sketches, cr 8vo 
Ripper (Wm ), Steam, cr 8vo 
Robertson of Irvine, Poet-Preacher, by A. Guthrie, cr 8v0  .... **(Houlston) 
Robertson (W ), Histcrical Tales and Legends of Ayrshire, 8y0. ...(Morison) 
Rowsell (M. C.), Thorndyke Manor, cr 8vo.. (Blackie) 
Russell (Lord J.), Life of, by Spencer Walpole, 2 vols. 8vo .(Longmaus) 36. 0 
Scougal (F.), Scenes from a Silent World, cr 8vo (Blackwood) 6/0 
Sermon Bible, Vol. IV., cr 8vo cae Stoughton) 7/6 
Shaw (C.), Lilian’s Hope, EEL LLL NAL LIS LATE (Shaw) 5/6 
Shaw ((.), Somebody's Darling, roy 8V0 ........cccc.cessssessssveeccesesceeees (Shaw) a0 
Sheridan (R. B), The Rivals, illustrated by F. H. Gregory, 4to 
Simcox (W. H.), Language of the New Testament, 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Sorrows of Anglo- Indian Life, 16mo ..............0.ccccrseree besbeshabéicivaacsensl (Stock) 36 
Southward (J.), Art of Printing, cr 8vo .. ..(Menken) 
Sporting Anecdotes, by “ Ellangowan,”’ 8vo (Morison) 
Stables (G.), Exiles "of Fortune, cr 8vo . (Shaw) 
Stables (G.), Hermit Hunter of the Wilds, ‘er 8v0.. (B'ackie) 
Stalker (J.), Imago Christi, er 8vo (Hodder & Stovghton) 
Stanford (C.), Memoirs and Letters, cr 8vo .. (Hodder & Stoughton 
Swallow Home, by *E. A. H.,”’ er 8v0 (St ck 
Symes (J. P.), Companion to School Histories of E 
Tellet (R ), Prince Maskiloff, cr 8vo . 
Three Geoffreys, by “ M. M., or 8v0 
Trimers (R.), South-African ‘Butterflies, 3 vols. 8vo... 
Turner (F. S.), The Quakers, er 8vo 
Walton (A.), White Lilac, er 8vo.. 
Wheatley (H. B.), How to Catalogue | a ibrary, imo... 
Williams (&, P.), Introduction to Chemical Science, 8vo 
Winter (D. C.), Mannal of Law and Practice of Divorce, 12mo 
With the Harrises Seventy Years Ago, er 8vo 
Wood (J. G.), The Brook and its Banks, 4to 
Woodland, Moor, aud Stream, cr 8vo 
Wratislaw (A. H.), Selavonic Folk- Tales, er 8vo 
Wright (G. F.), The Ice Age in North America, 80. 
Wyatt (G. E ), Follow the Right, cr 8vo.....,.... ancteveane’ 
Young Soldier in India, cr Svo 
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“i “ss 2” 
”. LIBERTY CASHMERBS. For 
L | B E R T Y Winter Dresses, In great variety of new 
‘*Liberty’’ c lours and all shades. Soft, 
A R 14 light, warm, and durable, Price 21s, and 25s. 
| per piece of - yards, 2}in. wide. New Pat- 
FABRICS terns post-fre 
ai LIBERTY °*? AZUL CLOTH. A 
FOR beautifully light warm Fabric, made en- 
DRESSES & FURNITURE. tirely of the hair of the Cashmere goat. In 
New P. : a large variety of ‘‘ Liberty’ colours. Price 
New Patterns post-free. 2s, 3d. per yard, 26 in. wide, and 3s, 11d. per 
yard, 44 in. wide. New Patterns post-free. 
L IBE R T x & CO. |} REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 





————_ 
These Baths were founded in the Fi 
HOT ya} Romans. b> ee ore MOST 
in cases o EUMAT 
MINERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. TSM, Gopy 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted thy 


S PR | N GS most approved appliances, and recently calaryt 


and perfected the Baths at great e: 

Oo F BATH. the words of one of the greates test Hyvind 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE Mogp 

Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN RUROPE, 

Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, 
IQ PATENT WARMING ¢¢ 9 
MUSGRAVE’S 'iyirnunve ‘ ULSTER” STOVES 
(Improved under five patents.) 
Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings, 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable, 
One hundred different designs and sizes, 
MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATYS, 
On the “Small Pipe’ and “ Large Pipe” Systems, 
Success in every case guaranteed, 
MUSGRAVE and CO., Limited, 


97 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
_ 240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; 3 Ann Street Trouworks, Belfast. 


| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGg, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Offico—MATLOOK BANK, 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYsi0tayg, 


SM EDLEY’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| | Baloonios ; pest feng oF Roons; 3 Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boatin key. 
MATLOCK. | , eiedian 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA, 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “‘ the finest Coon 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, ard keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRES. 


MR JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, AUTHOR OF “OUR EYES,” 
Begs to state that in consequence of the numerous representations he hw 
received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the United Kingdon, 
that his Strand address is much more central and accessible to them than his 
premises at South Kensington, he will attend, on and after November Ist, at 


638 STRAND, WC. ONLY, 


between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 to 12. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


Terms —2} 7 4 guineas a week, 











FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E., DENT and 00,3 
AEN, Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free om 


TRADE-MARK. application to 
E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, Londo. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’-Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


L LIF! 
NATIONAL» ~ assuRANCE 


FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS NOV. 207#- 


PROVI D EN T | ALL PERSONS NOW INSURING — 


RECEIVE an ADESTIONAL hee 
PROFIT at the NEXT DIVIS 
INSTITUTION. 4. crscecuurcm STREET, LOND. 
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RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 
NEW GALLERY, Regent Street.—SECOND EXHIBITION, NOW 


ission, ls. 
OPEN, 10 10.6. ae CRANE, President, ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 





ROSVENOR GALLERY, New Bond Street, W. 
G The SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 
Admission, ls., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 








_—_—_——— = ee ; 

TATE EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 

from GARRICK CHAMBERS, 
SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 
INDIAN IL SERVICE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; the 
= irst Place having been gained on 10 occasions. 

First FRST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 115 ont of 147 Pupils have passed, 
SAN DENT INTERPRELERSHIPS and INDIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
8 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 
HOME CIVIL SEXVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 

First Place having been gained on 40 occasions) : — 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 


eign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
9% = = Office. 2 for Colonial Office. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 House of Lurds’ Office. 


3 Board of Trade, 

4 Duchy of Lancaster. 
2 Reoord Office. 
Office. 6 Probate Office. 

2 Local Government Board. 12 other Depirtments, 


In addition to the above, 95 have passed into the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICE, &c. ; 

Between July, 1887, and September, 18°9, 53 Pupils (out of a complement 
of 75) have been declare! successfnl in the various sections, Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Garrick Chambers are included in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particulars in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., ou application to Mr. SCOONKS, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London, 


18 House of Commons’ Office. 
2 British Museum. 
10 Sereiay’s Department of Post 


READING CLASS for LADIES for the STUDY of 
HISTORY and ART, combined with Visits to Art Galleries in Rome and 
Florence, will be opened in ROME on November 15th. Board, if desired, under 
the supervision of a lady. A party will start from London for Rome on October 
3ist.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to ‘*M. A. S.’"—till October 31st, “care 
of Holmes, Statioue, Market Street, Mayfair ;” thereafter, 57 Via Sistina, Rome. 





T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Very comfortable HOME for 
4) GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College. Large 
house, close to colleze. High situation ; Sonth aspect, Girls requiring sea air 
also received. Home instruction and London masters if preferred,—Address, 
“N, H,” 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Hzap. | 


Master—Rev. E. H. ASKWITH. TWO EXHIBITIONS open for Competi- 
tion in November. For further particulars and prospoctus, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882, incor- 
porated March, 18-6), Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residenca for Women-Stadents of University College, and the London School 


of Medicine for Women. ; ; 
The Council can receive a few more Students this Session. 


PrincripaL—Miss GROVE. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HON. SEO. 


ELL FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 


BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 














Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


p® SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
Subjects taken :—French, German, [talian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 
| ee HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY lth. 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 2)th, at the College, 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
J mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 


WOMEN, | 


EXAMINATION for | 








House for young boys. | 


Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, | 


Moderate fees,—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss | 


DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Seheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in theSchool, about 80. The School REOPENED on THURSDAY, September 19th. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 

Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 

Panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
List of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 33d.—166 Regent Street, W. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
AX Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations, ELECTION to FOUN DATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEMBER. 
~Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


0 SOLICITORS.—WANTED to PURCHASE by a 

SOLICITOR (M.A. Oxford), admitted 1376, a SHARE of from £35) to £100 

per annum in a thoroughly respectable practice in the South or West of 

England, Satisfactory reterences given and reqaired.—Address, “ LAWYER,” 
care of R.C. Poulter, 4a Middle Temp!e Lane, London, E.C. 


| RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mali Hast, S.W. 


| 








HE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The Council invite applications for the above Professorship, va*ant by the death 
of Professor E. Loreille, B.-83-I. , Paris. The Stipend will be £200 per annum, 
plus one-half of the Fees from Day Students, and the whole of the Fees from 
Evening Students. 

Applications, accompanied by ten copies of testimonials, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than November 20th, 1889. 
ae candidate will be expected to enter upon his duties on January 

st, 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 

Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


OUR PENSIONS for POOR PREACHERS (Meredith 
Fund), each of the yeirly value of £20, will be awarded by the Skinners’ 
Company.—Applications, on forms to be obtained from the Clerk of the Company, 
Skinners’ Hall, 8 Dowgate Hill, London, must be sent in by November 9th, 1882. 


—oo SCAROIP YY! WATER! 
_ In all such cases of need, apply to 
Mr. WM. SCOTT LAWRENCE, Pennant Stone Merchant, 


BISHOPSTON, BRISTOL, 
Who, with the aid of his Divining-Rod, will satisfactorily name the remedy. 





rIXO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There are good 
J Openings for Young Men knowing Chemistry and Brewing. Chemistry, 
either by itself or in connection with Brewing, may be acquired under the 
personal supervision of Messrs, Gillman and Spencer, in the larze Laboratories 
and the Brewery of the LONDON SCHOOL of BREWING and CHEMISTRY. 
Each Pupil receives individual attention and practical training. —F or particulars 
and terms, apply the SECRETARY, Castle Brewery, 21 St. George’s oad, S.E. 
ANTED.—Advertiser requires a COLLABORATOR for 
French Dramatic Adaptations for the English Stage. Thorongh know- 

ledge of French essential.—Write, giving full particulars, to ““X. Y. T,” 43 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 

to be LET, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch Cornty Club, 

Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con- 

venience, including Klectrie Light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates and 
taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane 


- TWO NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ INTRODUC- 


TION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Ejited by B. P. Lascetyes, M.A., F.C.S., 
Assistant-Master an Librarian at Harrow School. Aided by adv ce from 
Professor Tilden, of Birmingham ; Professor Hartley, of Dublin ; Dr. Ogilvie, 
of Aberdeen; and other Eminent T-achers. The book is intended as a 
Manual intermediate between the Natural Puilosophy Primer, and the 
minute and detuiled Text-Book of Chemistry. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. Now ready. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. With 


Helps for Compozition, Edited, with Notes, by A. Jamson SmitH, M.A., 
Head-Master of King Edward’s Schoo!, Camp Hill, Birmngham. The 
Readings consist of sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, Gautier, 
Guizot, Comtesse de Sézur, and the Teaching of Composition is linked with 
the Reading Lessons. Crown 8,0, 263 pp., cloth, 3°. Now ready, 


w 


London: GINN and CO., 57 and 59 Lndgate Hill, E.C. 


Just published, No. 483 (October 22nd), of 
CKIOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
Containing Collections of Works on INDIAN and ASIATIC SUBJECTS, 
and in FRENCH LITERATURE, also a large number, in fine condition, of the 
BEST EDITIONS of STANDARD ENGLISH WORKS, 
Historical, Philozop hical, and Miscellaneous, from recently purchased private 
libraries. 
A copy gratis and post-free on application, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
| eeeeeiamann ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS oe oe see £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., eos oe one ewe 12,000,000 


PST AIES and DOWNST-AIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

“ir quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 





1848, 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





I ccnisiininmienrmvinceipiastein £1010 0] Narrow Column 
Half-Page . 5 5 0} Half-Column ....... 
Quarter-Page ........5 212 6| Quarter-Column 
COMPANIES 
Outside Page ......0.0-ccccccccssevee £1414 0| Inside Page .................-.+-00+.412 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inca, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13;. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the < SPECTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at Ls. 6d. each. 
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' Price 1s., post-free, 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. 
By Grorce Moore, M.D. 

J. Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 


ALAIS DES ARTS LIBERADUX, 
. PARIS EXHIBITION; Wayside Notes in East 
Anglia; A. A. Silver Medal Drawings, &c. For Illus- 
tr .tions as above, also Articles on Concrete Flooring, 
Siemens’s Gas-aided Domestic Fires, &c., see the 
BUILDER of October 26 b.—4d.; by post, 4}d. 
Avnual subscription, 19s.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 
London, W.C. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
3 Edinburgh. 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 

Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager, 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANOIS E COLENSO, F.1A., London, 
Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Olaims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
KR CO.—ESTABLISHED 1825. 

Constituted by Special Acts 
Assurances in Force 
Bonuses Declared 
Accumulated Funds 
Claims Paid 2,000, 

Policies effected before November 15th next will 

rank for two ) ears’ bonus at next valuation in 1890, 

Edint.urgb ; 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 

London : 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,S,W. 














of Parliament. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 


yi -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 


LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Annual Income ........... habacduauNasrobonenesd £318,609 
Accumulated Funds..............ccc0ceeeeecee 2,362,265 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
T HOME and ABROAD. 


AccIDENTS OF ALL Kinps InsuRED 


AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY.., ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions, 

West-Enp OFrFice— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


B RAND & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 








oes. PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


porten MEATS, Also, 








_ of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PoRILe SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





GPEC ALITIES for INVALIDS. 


SE 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIa, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 


stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE 


undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberate} 

untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. y 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he hag 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox Practitioners 

Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” . 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 

Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine withont the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle 


December 31st, 1864. 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


SoLE ManuracturRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. 


In Bottles, 1s. 144., 2s, 94,, 4s, 6a, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Consiitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
New Bond Street, London, 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 








FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 


Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 


CO’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, | 


THE Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 


Kange of Patterns, which will be sent free (on | 


approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor 
and Ontdoor Dre-s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Suits, &c, Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length, 


LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0O Co (COlUlCA. 


Sir 0, A. Camenoy, M.D., says:—"‘ I have never tasted | 


Cocoa that I like so well.” 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—DesILiTaTED CoNsTITUTIONS.—When | 


cliwate, ave, or hardships have undermined the 
health, skin-diseases are prone to arise and augment 
the existing weakness. Holloway’s medicaments 
daily prove most serv ceable even under the most 
untoward circumstances. This well-known and 
highly esteemed Ointment possesses the finest bal- 
samic virtues,which soothe and heal without inflaming 
or irritating the most tender skin or most sensitive 
sore. Holl way’s Ointment and Pills are infallible 
for curing bad legs, varicose veins, swelled ankles, 
erysipelas, scaly skin, and every variety of skin- 
disease. Over all theee disorders Holloway’s remedies 
exert a quick and favourable action, and, where cure 
is possible, gradually but certainly arrive at that con- 
summation. They are invaluable in the cure of 
scrofula and scurvy. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 





LADIES’ 


| inducing cough, and affecting the voice. 


} and our medical adviser ordered your 





LADIES’ GLUB NOTE 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting, 


LADIES CLUB NOTE 


See Watermark in each sheet. 


LADIES’ CLUB NOTE, 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Od. per 5-Quire Packet. 


CLUB NOTE 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100. 





| FFNHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
For thee 
symptoms use 


| EPPS’S GLYCERINE JOJUBES. 


| In contact with the glands at the moment they are 


excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. In 
boxes, 7}d.; tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES EPPS 


| and CO., Homceopathic Chemists.” 





SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Signt frequently caue 
Blinduess.” 
H. LAURANOE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, ls 


; Mr. 

| OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified 

| Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
| Spectacles to strengthen and assist the V i 
| Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease, 


Weakes: 


st-free, contains valuable suggestious to sufferer, 
fom defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, EC. 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
ites :—"* i delicate, 

A Mother writes :—"‘ The infant was = 4 The 
result in ashort time was wonderful ; tue little tlie 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving coud 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6i., 28, 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemiste, 
&c., everywhere. : 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE 

HOUSES. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISB 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical bold 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They plied 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. pers 
in casks and cases for home use tation, 





and expo 60. 
Quotations on —- i wing be page theit 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; 

London’ Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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TS , cainiseneaoniaitl 
Mk. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


PART I., now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


the CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
‘An Encyclopetic Lexicon of the English Lan- 
ator Artistically and Abundantly Illustrated. 
Complete in 24 Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each, 
ill obtain a Reference Library which 
eae he a great number of other works, The 
does aril be strongly bound in flexible cloth, which 
ror constant use, and will form a complete 
wi king edition of the book, bound in 24 thin, flexible 
ae They will be issued so rapidly (once a 
be nth) that the Dictionary will soon be a usable part 
the library of any subscriber, The publisher, 
th refore, recommends that it be taken in Parts in 
veference to waiting for the issue of the Volumes. 


Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 

HOW MEN PROPOSE: the Fate- 
fal Question and its Answer, Love Scenes from 
Popular Works of Fiction. Collected by AGNES 
Srevens. Presentat‘ou Edition, cloth elegant, 
pevelled boards, gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 

This Work presents a C Nection of Extracts from 
the Works of prominent Novelists showing the many 
and varions ways in which they treat the Marriage 
Proposal, No effort has been spared to include the 
widest range of Authors and Varieties of Treatment. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

LIGHT and SHADOW: a Novel. 
By EpwarpD GARNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Paradox 
Club.” Pins 

Now ready, the TWENTY-FIRST VOLUME of 

“The STORY of the NATIONS.” 

EARLY BRITAIN. By Professor 
A, J. CHURCH, Author of ‘‘ Carthage,” &c. Maps 
and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; 
Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 53. 6d. 

Other Volumes in the Series :— 


ROME. CHALDEA. 
The JEWS. The GOTES. 
CARTHAGE. ASSYRIA. 
GERMANY URKEY. 


i T 
ALEXANDER’S| HOLLAND. 
EMPIRE. MEDLEVAL FRANCE. 


The MOORS in SPAIN. | PERSIA. 

HUNGARY. HGENICIA 

The SARACENS, EDIA. ; 
ANCIENT EGYPT. The HANSA TOWNS. 
IRELAND. 


Others in Preparation. Illustrated Catalogue post-free, 


Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s, 


In THOUGHTLAND and in 
DREAMLAND. SBy Exsa D’esteRRE-KEELING, 
Author of “ Three Sisters,”” ** Bib and Tucker,”’ 
&c. Presentation Edition (uniform with the 
above), in box, 7s. 6d. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GOOD MEN and TRUE. By 
Avex, H, Japp, LL.D. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
NEW VOLUMES ARE COMMENCED WITH THE 
NOVEMBER PARTS. 


8T. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s., Monthly. 

With the NOVEMBER Part ST. NICHOLAS is 
Enlarged by the Addition of Eight Pages, and the 
Magazine is Printed in » New and Clearer-faced Type. 
During the year there will be Four Important 
SERIAL STORIES by well-known Authors, and also 
NOTABLE PAPERS on ATHLETICS and OUT- 
DOOR SPORTS, as well as a multitude of Occasional 
Papers, Stories, Illustrated Articles of Character and 
Adventure, Suggestive Talks on Natural History, 
Scientific Subjects, &c. The price remains the same. 


NOW READY. 
VOL. XVI. (in 2 hae), Sao, 1888—October, 


Handsomely bound in red aud gold, price 16s. 
THE CENTURY 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Price 1s. 4d. Monthly. 


The NOVEMBER Contents include :— 

Frrenp Onivia. By Amelia BE. Barr, Author of 

“Jan Vedder’s Wife,” &c. I.-II. 
Mr Seventy-First YEAR. By Walt Whitman. 
A Consecticur YANKEE IN King ARTHUR'S CouRT. 

By Mark Twain. Iliustrated. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON (‘‘ RIP 

Van WinkLE”), Illustrated. I.-VII. 

&e., &e., &c. 

m The Volume for 1889-90 will contain, in addition, 

THE MERRY CHANTER,” in Four Parts, by 
Frank R, Stockton; LETTERS FROM JAPAN, by 
John La Farge; and THE GOLDHUNTERS O 
CALIFORNIA, being Personal Narratives of most 
Romantic Interest. 

Besides the above Special Features there will be 
valuable Contributions in Prose and Verse by Mark 

wain, Edmund Gosse, H. H. Boyesen, Henry James, 
Edw, Eggleston, &c. 

Now ready. 
VOLS, XVII. and XVIII., November, 1888— 
; October, 1889. 

Bound in green cloth, gilt lettered, price 10s, 6d. each. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN. 
11 Paternoster Buildings, Paternoster Square. 








MESSRS. 


METHUEN’S LIST. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” “ JOHN 
HERRING,” &c. 


ISTORIC ODDITIES and 
STRANGE EVENTS. By S. Barina Goutp, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 

“A collection of exciting and entertaining 
chapters. ‘The whole volume is delightful 
reading.””—Times. 

** The stories are well retailed, with admirable 
conciseness and point.”"— Atheneum, 

“The book, as a whole, can be read from 

beginning to end with the same zest. A second 
series of similar Oddities will be eagerly awaited 
by all who read this volume.”’—Scotsman. 
_ ‘The work, besides being agreeable to read, 
is valuable for pu of reference. The 
entire contents are stimulating and delightful.” 
—Notes and Queries, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
LD COUNTRY LIFE. With 


numerous I!lustrations and Initial Letters by 
W. Parkinson, F ford, and F. Masey. 
Large crown 8vo, 10:.6d. A Limited Edition on 
Large Paper will also be prirted 

{In November. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
RMINELL: a Social Romance. 3 


vols. crown 8vo. [In November. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 

ONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the Weet of England (with 
their Traditional Melodies). Collected by 8. 
Barina Govutp, M.A., and H. Freetwoop 
SuepparD, M.A. Arranged for Voice or Piano, 
In Four Parts (containing 25 Songs each), 3s. 
each. [Parts I. and IT. now reaty. 





By Major N. PAUL. 
LDERDENE. By Major Norris 


Pav. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 





By T. RALEIGH, M.A. 


RISH POLITICS: an Elementary 
Sketch. By T. Raveiau, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford, Author of ** Elementary Poli- 
tics.” Fcap, 8vo, paper boards, ls. ; cloth, 
Is. 6d. [ Ready. 

“ A very clever work.”’"—Mr. GLADSTONE. 

“Salient facts and clear expositions in a few 
sentences packed with meaning. Every ons 
who wisbes to have the vital points of Irish 
politics at his fingers’ ends should get this book 
by heart.”—Scotsman, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“ DONOVAN,” 
“WE TWO,” &c. 


ERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. 
By Epna Lyra. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. Twenty- 
fourth Thousand. 

** Edna Lyall bas not written anything more 
artistic, or, from the moral point of view, more 
stimulating. In substance, as well as in form, 
it is the manliest of Edna Lyall’s books,”’— 
Academy. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A. 


UR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their 
Story and their Antiquities. By P. H. Ditcu- 
FIELD, M.A., F.R.H.S., Rector of Barkham, 
Berks. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d., Illustrated. 

“A pleasantly written little volume giving 
much interesting information concerning 
villages and village life.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield has produced an 
unusually pleasant volume. The object of the 
author is not as much to describe any particu- 
lar village as to give a clear idea of what 
village life has been in England from the 
earliest historical times. The result is an 
extremely snudel and interesting little book, 
which should fifid-% place in every parochial 
library. It is rendered still more attractive 
by several very fair illustrations.’”—Guardian. 











Edited by F. LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 
ALLADS of the BRAVE: Poems 


of Chivalry, Enterprise, Courage, and Con- 
stancy, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Lane- 
BRIDGE. Crown 8y0, gilt edges, 53. 

[Just ready. 

** This collection shows a very happy concep- 
tion bappily carried out. These ‘ Ballads of 
the Brave’ are intended to suit the real tastes 
of boys, and will suit the taste of the great 
majority. It is not an ordinary selector who 
could have so happily put together these 
characteristic samples. Other readers besides 
boys may learn much from them.”—Spectator, 

““Mr. Langbridge’s main object is to produce 
a volume that will please boys, and in this he 
has probably succe ?— Athen#um, 

- This charming volume is a healthy book for 
boys, including old boys.” —Echo. 

By A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 

Issued with the consent of Dr. KENNEDY. 
ASY LATIN EXERCISES on the 
SYNTAX of the REVISED and SHORTER 


LATIN PRIMERS. With Vocabulary. By 
A. M. M, Stepman, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








METHUEN and CO, 18 Bury Street, W.C. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs FOR NOVEMBER, 1889. 

1, Str Cxartes Danvers. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Danvers Jewels.” Chaps, 25-27. 

2, SOUVENIRS ET PORTRAITS, 

3. Tue LitrLe Souprer. 

4, CENTENARIANISM. 

5. A Lonpon Story. 

6. THomas Poo.Le. 

7. A Ficut For LIFE. 

8. Tue First Voraae. 

9, ARMINFLL. By the Author of * John Herring.” 
Chaps. 5 

10. Romance or History.—VI. TAMERLANE. 

ll. Pavt’s Sister. By the Author of “ His Cousin 
Betty.” Chaps, 28-30. 


NEW WORKS. 
A MEMOIR of EDWARD 


ASKEW SOTHERN (“ LORD DUNDREARY”). 
By T. Epaar Pemserton. In 1 vol. demy Svo, 
with Portraits and Fac-similes, 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS 
of MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 
By Mrs, Jorian Marswatyt. In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 30s. 


FURTHER RECOLLEC.- 
TIONS of Mr. THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROI- 
LOPE. Forming a Third Volume of ** What I 
crane In demy 8vo, with a Frontispiece, 





The ROOF of FRANCE. By 


M. B. Betruam-Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty.” 
In 1 vol. demy 8v0, 12s. 


IN AN ENCHANTED 


ISLAND: a Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By W. H. 
Mattock, Author of “Is Life Worth Living?” 
&c. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 


LETTERS from HELL. With 


a Preface by GeurGe Mac Downatp, LL.D. A 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The DANVERS JEWELS.” 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 














By the AUTHOR of “ NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


PAUL’S SISTER. By F. M. 


Pearp, Author of “The Country Cousin,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 


HER OWN COUNSEL. By 
the Author of “‘ An Old Man’s Favour,” &. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
‘* A fascinating story, and quite the best the author 
< wr Edith Romney’ has yet written.”—St. James's 
sette, 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of the 
PEOPLE.” 


DIANA. By Georgiana M. 
Cratx (Mrs. May), Authorof “ Godfrey Helstone,”” 
&c. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“* A morethan usually clever and interesting novel.” 
Spectator, 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


An IRISH COUSIN. By 


GEILLES HERRING and Martin Ross. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MAGAZINES 


COMMENCING NEW VOLUMES WITH 
NOVEMBER PARTS. 
READY THIS DAY. 


For NOVEMBER COMMENCES a NEW VOLUME, 

And contains a Beautifully Coloured Frontispiece 
Plate, entilted, ‘‘ The DEDICATION of SAMUEL,”’ 
from the Painting in this year’s Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition by Frauk W. W. Topham, R.I. 

The Opening Chapters of a New Story by Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo, Author of ‘* Ways and Means,” ‘‘ The 
Occupations of a Retired Life,’’ &c., entitled, ‘* NOT 
by BREAD ALONE.” 

The First of a Series of Papers ‘‘ON FAITH- 
HEALING,” by Dr. Alfred Schofield, with an 
examination of some cases which have recently at- 
tracted attention. 


KING SOLOMON, By the Dean of Westminster. 

A HOME in the RIVIERA. Bordighera and the 
Asilo Evangelico. Illustrated. 

BELL MOTTOES.—I. By W. J. Gordon. 

INCIDENTS of SPIRITUAL WORK. Vashti— 
“Now!” By the Author of “Tommy Atkins at 
Home,” &c. 

The LAST COMBAT in the COLISEUM. 
the Painting by Joseph Stallart. 

SUNSET. By Mary Rowles Jarvis. 

™ MASTER’S COUNSEL, By Richard Wilton, 

A 


From 


VOICES by the WAY. Food and Raiment. By the 
Rey. Prebendary Harry Jones, M.A. 


CHRIST BEFORE HEROD. By George Tinworth, 


PUNDITA RAMABAI. By Charles Merk, Ph.D, 
With Portrait. 


WORKHOUSE LIFE in TOWN and COUNTRY. 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. By Mrs. Brewer. 


Mrs, ANDERSON’S TROUBLES. 
BIBLE NOTES and QUERIES. 
THINGS NEW and OLD. 
SCRIPTURE EXERCISES. 
MONTHLY RELIGIOUS RECORD. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 
Sixpence Monthly. One Penny Weekly. 


** As a Sunday magazine for rich and poor, old and 
young, ‘The Sunday at Home’ is yet without a suc- 
cessful rival.”—English Churchman, 


= Now is the time for New Subscribers 
to begin to take the Magazine. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE LEISURE HOUR. 


**One of the most readable of the magazines,”— 
Graphic, 

“Quality and quantity are alike surprising.’— 
Liverpool Post, 


The NOVEMBER PART (just published) is the first 

of anew Volume. It contains :— 

SENIOR and JUNIOR: a Country Town Chronicle. 
Chaps. 1-4, By Leslie Keith, Author of “ Great 
Grandmamma Severn,” &c. Llustrated by F. Dadd. 

The SOVERBIGNS of EUROPE. I.—The German 
Emperor. January the 27th, 1859.—The Hohen- 
zollerns.—Early Life at Babelsberg.—Imperial 
Views of Education.—A Lesson from the Sentry- 
Box.—School-Days at Cassel.—Entry into the Army. 
—The University at Bonn.—Marriage.—Private 
Life at the Palace. 

The LIGHTING of LONDON, Gas.—Petroleum.— 
Candles.—Electricity. By W. J. Gordon, 

The MASTER PAINTER, By Jan Verhas. 

POPULAR BALLAD POETRY of IRELAND, By 
W. B. Yeats, 

TIGER JACK, and his Man-Eating Relatives. 

The MONTYON PRIZE: its Heroes and Heroines, 
I,—The Story of Henriette Garden. By L. G. 
Seguin. 

TWILIGHT inthe CITY. By E, Nesbit. 

The QUAI MALAQUAIS. By H, Darien. From the 
Salon Picture, 

A CRUISE AMONG the SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 
By-Paths of the Pacific, By an Officer in Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

TRIFLES. By J. Rogers Rees. 

ETYMOLOGICAL DOUBLETS. 
Words. By Alfred Erlebach. 

ABOUT GERMS. Their Relations to Health and 
Disease.—Preventive Hints. With Illustrations 
from under the Microscope, By Alfred Schofield, 

The KNIGHTS of LABOUR. 

VARIETIES :—Fast Trains.—Labour Institute for 
Working Men.—Isabella Bird.—The Struggle for 
Existence; &o. 

HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. Answers to Correspon- 
ents. 

MONOTINT FRONTISPIECE—‘A CRETAN 
MAIDEN,” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. Of all Newsagents, 


A Chapter on 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, price ls. 


For NOVEMBER, 
Forming the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME, 
CONTAINING— 

A Beantiful Photogravure of “Tue Last Muster,” 
by Professor Hubert Herkomer, A.R,A. (Frontis- 
piece). 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ScoTLAND, By Walter 
Armstrong, With Five Illustrations, 

Tue Artistic ASPECT OF LoRD Mayors’ SHows. 
By Joseph Grego. With Six Illustrations, 

“ELIZABETH, COUNTESS GROSVENOR.” By Sir 
—- Lawrence, P.R.A. Engraved by R. Bert- 

oid, 


WIiLp Wates. By Charles Stuart. With Five Illus- 
trations by the Author. 


On ArT ProressorsHIPs. By Professor W. M. Con- 
way. With an Engraving by W. E. F. Britten, 

**A MAIDEN oF Dreams.”’ Poem by Arthur L. Sal- 
mon, With an Illustration by C, Ricketts. 

Tue PuitosopHy OF LAUGHTER: A STuDY FOR THE 
Artist. By Charles Whibley. With Drawings 
and Sketches by Fred Barnard. 


THE CHRONICLE OF ART: ART IN OCTOBER. 
CASSELL and Company, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London. 


MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER, 1889, 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS, 

MASTER OF HIS FaTE. Chaps, 5-6. By J, MacLaren 
Cobban, 

Diary or AN IpLE Doctor. By Axel Munthe, 

Epwarp FirzageRALD: AN AFTERMATH. By Francis 
Hindes Groome. 

Nores FOR AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 

One Worpv. By Wallace Bruce. 

Tue BurMan-S1AM-CHInNA RatLway. 
Hallett. 

THE UNIVERSITY ExTENSION. By E. M. Johnstone. 

Tue HunTeR IN THE HIMALAYAS, 

DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE IN 
War-Time. By Wm. OC, Orutchley, Lt. R.N.R. 

Lavy Basy. Chaps, 37-38, 

Tue Op SALoon. 

Wuat THE Frencu ELECTIONS MEAN. 

MorE apovut THE LEPERS AT THE CAPE, 


BLACKWOOD'S 


No. 889. 





By Holt S. 


Witt1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 





Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM ‘“BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. V. 


Contents :—A Sinau~ar Case. By F. 8. Dellen- 
baugh.—PrEntock. By Miss Marion Bradley. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 
On TUESDAY NEXT. 
Price One Shilling. 
URRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror NOVEMBER. 
CuurcH RESTORATION PRINCIPLES. By Right Hon. 
Lord Grimthorpe. 
Dramatic Oprnions.—Part III. By Mrs. Kendal, 
County Histories. By Right Hon. Lord Brabourne. 
Tue ORIGIN AND History OF ‘ Murray’s Hanp- 
Booxs.”’ By John Murray. 
A SigH ror Summer. By Maxwell Gray. 
Corporat Giacomo. By the late Major De Cosson. 
Tue ARTS AND Crarts. By Walter Crane. 
Some Great Fires. By Captain Shaw, C.B. 
EELS AND I LVERS. By Professor Lloyd Morgan. 
THe Raitways OF ScoTtanp.—Part IV. By W. M. 
Acworth, 
A Day ry Damascus. By Horace Victor. 
Notes or THE MontH.—Ovur Liprary List, 
London: Joun Murray; Albemarle Street. 








pas QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 338, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


1, CourntHore’s Lire oF POPE. 

2. THE PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO. 

3. WARD AND THE OxFORD MOVEMENT, 

4, BatTLE Apspey ROLL. 

5. HEINRICH HEINE, 

6. Tue INHABITANTS OF East LONDON. 

7. JOHN Locke, 

8. GaRDINER’s CIvIL Wark. 

9. THE ZooLoGicaL GARDENS. 

10, Tue NatTionaL PArty OF THE FUTURE. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, price £1 11s. 6d, 

HISTORY (with Illustrations and 

Maps) of the ANCIENT TOWN and MANOR 
of BASINGSTOKE, in the County of Southampton, 
with» Brief Account of the Siege of Basing House, 
A.D. 1643-1645. By Francis JosEPH BAIGENT and 
Jamrs ELwin Mittarp. 1889. All rights reserved. 
Printed and Published by ©, J. Jacos, Basingstoke, 
London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


A NOVEL COMMENDED by Mr. GLADSTONE 
and by Dr. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
OR the RIGHT. Now ready, New 


Cheap Edition, price 3s. 6d. GEORGE 
MacDonaLp :—* I have seldom, if ever, read a work 











‘THE NEWBERY HOUSE 


MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine 
. men and Churchwomen, for Chureh, 
Illustrated, price One Shilling, 
ConTENnTs OF No 5, For NOVEMBER. 
THE PETERBOROUGH EIRENICON, AND “Ay 0 

SOLDIER.” By the Rev. R. F. Littledale DO, L 
Wirt Some CLERICAL AND Lay Optytoys ONT 

PROPOSAL OF THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH, Be 

> Roe A 7 Ss — «. Durham, Norwich 

ochester, Lichfield, Canons Dackworth q 

Lords Grimthorpe, Nelson, &~. -_ Tugwell, 
A CISTERCIAN MONASTERY IN THE TWELFTH Cry. 
i TURY. py the Rev. 8. 4, Bales, D.C.L, é 

HURCH PLATE.—Part I. ustrated, 

OC. R. Manning, M.A. ) By the Rey, 
Tue STRIKE. By the Rev. F. Arnold, M.A. 
Wincuester.—Part II. (Illustrated.) By H. 3. Hard 
SomE CELEBRATED AUTOGRAPHS: ARCHBISHOP Tage, 

Bisnor Juxon, &c. (Concluded.) By Esmé Stuart’ 
A Venetian RoMEO and JvuLiET. By Madame 

Lindo Villari. 


Sweer Content. A Story for Children. (Ilys. 
trated.) By Mrs. L. Molesworth, 
HYMN FOR THE FeasT oF ALL Satnts’, By wW, 


Chatterton Dix. 
Sermon Outlines for November—Instructions on the 

Creed—Poetry and Music—Pages for the Young~ 

Japanese Story — Biblical Questions — Kditor’s 

— I—Reviews and Correspundence—Calen- 

ar; 

GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, N 

House, London, a 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Uniform with the Lives and Works of Sir F, Leighton, 
Sir J, E. Millais, L. Alma-Tadema, J. L, E, 
Meissonier, J. C. Hook, 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1889, 
being the Christmas Number of ‘‘ The Art Journal,” 
consisting of the Life and Work of 


ROSA BONHEUR. 
By RENE PEYROL. 

With 3 Full-Page Etchings and Engravings, entitled 
“The Horse Fair,’’ ‘‘ The Resting-Place of the 
Deer,”’ and ‘*The Shepherd,” and over 30 
Illustrations in the Text, 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE. 


NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





A HAPPY WOOING. By 


H, Cuirre Hatuipay, 2 vols, 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. By 


Epya Lyatt, Author of ‘‘ Donovan,” ‘ We Two,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


MY LORD OTHELLO. By 


Henry CrESsweLt, Author of ‘‘A Modern 
Greek Heroine,” “‘ A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, 


Author of ‘‘ In the Old Palazzo,” ‘‘ Driven Before 
the Storm,” &. 3 vols. 


The FREAKS of LADY 
FORTUNE, By May Crommetin, Author of 
* Queenie,” “ Orange Lily,” &c. 2 vols. 


The TREE of KNOWLEDGE. 


By G. M. Rosins, Author of ‘‘ Keep My Secret,” 
‘* A False Position,” &. 3 vols, 





HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





On Tuesday, October 29th. 


THE LOG OF THE ‘NEREID.’ 


A Relation of a Recent Yachting Voyage from 
England to the Levant, with an Account of Algeria, 
Malta, Syria, and Egypt. 

Dedicated to Captain Weenie. 

By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, R.N.R. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d., with Portraits. 


THROUGH THE IVORY GATE: 

Studies in Psychology ana History. 
By WILLIAM W. IRELAND, M.D. Edin., 

Formerly of H.M.’s Indian Army, Correspondiag 


Member of the Psychiatric Society of St. Petersburg, 
and of the New York Medico-Legal Society. 





of fiction which moved me with so much admiration.” 
London: JAMES CLARKE and Co,, 13 and 14 Fleet 





Street, E.C. 


BELL and BRADFUTE, Edinburgh. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., London. 
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_Lipibeninies 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1889. 


ith 18 Illustrations, bound in half German calf, gilt top, price 423. net, each copy numbered. Also Large-Paper 
In 2 vols. small Ato, Wi . Copies with the Etchings in duplicate. , - s — 


The MEMOIRS of COUNT CARLO GOZZI. Translated into English by 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With Essays on Italian Impromptu Comedy, Gozzi’s Life, the Dramatic Fabies, and Pietro 
Longhi, by the Translator. With Portrait and 6 Original Etchings by Adolphe Lalauze; also 11 Subjects illustrating Italian 














Comedy by Maurice Sand, engraved on Copper by A. Mancean, and Coloured by Hand. 
—_—e $$. $$ $$ at aan 
ARTISTIC EDITIONS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND MEN OF TASTE. 
It is proposed to inclade in this illustrated historical series only such works as are of high literary reputation, and which vividly portray 


s of history, and give scope to the individual artists who will illustrate them to portray the scenes, costumes, manners, 
hitecture of the various epochs described. It is hoped the volumes will interest connoisseurs and men of taste as much for 
eir literary merits. The following are the first two volumes of this Series :— 


the various epoch 
furniture, and arc 
their artistic 48 th 





In imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 35s. net, with over 100 Engravings on Wood. 


The CHOUANS. By H. De Balzac. With 100 Engravings on Wood by 


Leveille, from Drawings by Julien Le Blant. Newly Translated into English by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Nore.—“ The Chouans,” by Balzac, is now translated into English for the first time, and it may be of interest to note that this work was 
epned on the very spot where the drama took place, amidst recollections still recent and amongst ruins. It is also interesting to notice 
that Balzac with this book opened up the quarry in which he never ceased to work. In this story, so full of agitation, so ominous and 
mysterious, of the supreme convulsions of the Civil War in Brittany, _we find not merely indicating, but already fully-developing, the clear 
rspicuity, the intense realistic power, the patient and minute description, and the delicacy of induction which form the chief ingredients 
of the talent of the author of the “ Comédie Humaine.” ; 


In imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 35s. net, with over 100 Engravings on Wood. 


A CHRONICLE of the REIGN of CHARLES IX. By Prosper 
MERIMER. With 110 Eogravings on Wood from Drawings by Kdouard Tondouzs. Newly Translated into English by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. 


Nore.—The cabaret scene of the opening, with the gracious if naughty figure of Mila for centre, is as well conceived as anything in 
Dumas himself, and far better written. 





In oblong folio, half-bound elegant, with 60 Coloured Plates of Horses, and 134 Vignettes in the Text, all Coloured by Hand, 
520 copies printed, each numbered, £5 5s. net. 


RACE HORSES. PEDIGREE—DESCRIPTION—HISTORY. Also HIS- 
TORY of CELEBRATED ENGLISH and FRENCH THOROUGH-BRED STALLIONS and FRENCH MARES which appeared 
on the Turf from 1764 to 1887. By S. F. TOUCHSTONE. Preceded by a Preface from the DUKE of BEAUFORT. Illustrated by 
60 Coloured Plates of Horses by V. J. Cotlison, L. Pénicaut, and Le Nail. Also 134 Vignettes in the Text by Crafty, Cotlison, Le 
Nail, Arsenius, Pénicaut, Cousturier, &c. Coloured by Hand. 





Royal folio, Ten Parts, 5 Plates in each, 50 in all, representing 250 Water-Colour Subjects after the Ociginals, price 15s. net. per Part. 
\ 
The SOFT PORCELAIN of SEVRES. With an Historical Introduction 
by EDOUARD GARNIER. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the Soft Porcelain of Sévres constituted the greatest triumph of French industry. It was the highest 
expression of the grace and taste of a period when taste was worshipped as a god and elegance cultivated as a religion. 





NEW VOLUME EDITED BY A. H. BULLEN. 


Post 8vo, hand-made paper, cloth, gilt top, 520 copies, each numbered, price 103. 61. net ; also 250 Large-Paper copies in half German 
calf, each numbered. 


LYRICS from the DRAMATISTS of the ELIZABETHAN AGE. Edited 


by A. H. BULLEN. 





In demy 8¥0, cloth, gilt top, 130 Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. net ; also 210 copies printed on fine royal S8vo paper, bound in half German 
calf, gilt top, each copy numbered. 


CURIOUS CREATURES in ZOOLOGY._ With 130 Illustrations through- 


out the Text. By JOHN ASHTON. 
Note.—The one hundred and thirty illustrations in this book are beautifully printed in brown ink, while the letterpress is in black. 





In demy 4to, half German calf, parchment sides, gilt top, price 12s. 64. net, 520 copies only printed for England and America combined, 
each copy numbered. 


The SHEPHEARDES CALENDER. By Edmund Spenser. The Original 


Edition of 1579 in Photographic Fac-simile. With an Introduction by H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D., Editor of the New Keprint of 
Caxton’s Edition of the “ Morte d’ Arthur.” 


Extract from Dr. Sommer’s Preface. 


Spenser’s “Shepheardes Calender” was in its day a book of great interest, not only because it made the world acquainted with “ the 
hew poet,’’ but also because it contained allusions to personages of distinction well known, and to circumstances familiar to everybody. 
From 1579-97, in a space of eighteen years, it passed through five different editions. 


In our days the little book is still interesting, but for other reasons. Firstly, as the earliest work of importance by the writer of “‘ The 
Faerie Queen; Secondly, because, as Dean Church in his “ Life of Spenser” appropriately observes, it marks a “turning-point” in the 
history of English literature ; twenty years had passed since the publication of Tottel’s Miscellany, and the appearance of “ The Shepheardes 
Calender ” gave a new impulse to English Poetry. Thirdly, from the mysterious circumstances connected with its publication. 





London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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WARD, LOCK, AND CO’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE, POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


The Times says:—‘* ‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal book 
ef reference in a mcderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


NINETEENTH EDITION, now any, containing 1,068 Pages, 10,000 Articles, 
and 120,000 Dates and Facts. Revised, Corrected, and Eolarged, with New and 
Important Matter brougat down to the present date. 


Medium 8yo, cloth, 183.; half-calf, 24s.; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES and UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION. A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. 
Containing the History of the World to the Autumn of 1+89. By BENJAMIN 
Vincent, Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

“The new edition is as exhaustive as it is up to date......Fully maintains its 
value as a standard work of reference.”—Standard, 


IMPORTANT to EVERY LADY. 
NEW EDITION, Rccomposed, Revised, Enlarged, and Greatly Improved, of the 
Best Cookery Book in the World. 


480th Thousand, strongly bound, half-roan, 7s. 64. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. Comprising every kind of Practical Information on 
Domestic Economy and Cookery, including 360 Additional Pages of New 
Recipes and New Engravings. Containing 1,700 Pages, Thousands of 
Recipes and Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings, and New Coluured Plates, 

**No cookery book that has ever been published can be compared to Mrs, 

Beeton’s ‘ Household Manigement.’”’—Cambridge Chronicle, 


The MOST COMPLETE and USEFUL BOOK PRODUCED for AMATEURS 
in CARPENTRY and the CONSTRUCTIVE ARTs. 


Issue in Sixpenny Monthly Parts (Part I. ready October 25th) 
Of a NEW, ENLARGED, and REVISED EDITION of 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC: a Complete 
Guide to all Operations in Building, Making, and Mending that can be done 
by Amateurs in the House, Garden, Farm, &c. With Hundreds of Illustra- 
tions of Tools, Processes, Buildings, &c. With an Appendix of about 10) 
Pages of New Text and I]lustrations, A valuable Supp'ement, exhibiting at 
a glance the numbers, size, and prices of upwards of 200 Screws, is presented 
gratis with Part I. 

“The WORLD'S 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of 


INHABITANTS.” 


In Monthly Parts, each Sixpence. To ke completed in 14 Parts. 
October 25tb. 


The WORLD’S RELIGIONS. Describing the 
Doctrines. Rise, Practices, Priesthoods, and Moral Teachings of all the Prin- 
cipal Religions of the Present Day and of Past Times. By G. T. Bettany, 
M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. London, Author of ‘‘ The World’s Inhabitants,” and 
Editor of ‘The Minerva Library of Famous Books.” 

Copiously Illustrated with Full Page and other Engravings, depicting the most 
interesting sceues and objects in conuection wi h the various Religions. 

With Part I. will be presented to «very purchaser a valuable Supplement, 
giving a Pictorial View of the principal Relig‘ous Buildings, Temples, &c., of the 
world. Specimen Copy, post-free, for 7d. 


Part I. ready 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 





The English Llustrated Hagastrwe 


For NOVEMBER, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains : — 


1, St. HELENA’S VISION OF THE INVENTION OF THE Cross, After Paolo Veronese, 
Frontis: iece. 
2. THE SEVEN SLKEPFRS OF Epuesvus. By Lewis Morris. 
. MARGARET OF ScoTLanv. By Mrs. Oliphant. Illustrated. 
. My Journey TO Texas. By Arthur Paterson. 
Tue Dockers’ Story. By Benjamin Tillett. 
. Cracow. By Adam Gielgud. Illustrated. 
: ~— Happy Coup I Be with E1tHer! By John Gay. Llustrated by Hugh 
Thomson. 
. BomBay. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
Sr. Micuarv’s. By Professor T. E. Thorpe. Illustrated. 
. THE RinG OF AMASIS. Chaps. 3-4. By the Earl of Lytton, 
November. A Decorated Page. By Heywood Sumner, 
*,* A New Volume began with the October Nuinber. Ask your Bookselier 
for a Prospectus, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 361, for NOVEMBER, price ls., contains :— 


1, KirsTEEN. By Mrs, Oliphant. Chaps, 10-13, 
2. James Hoce, By George Saintsbury. 

3. DanTE. ‘ 

. THE GARDENS OF Pompe. By Mrs. Lecky. 

5. SETTLING IN CaNnADA, By the Rev. A. J. Church. 


6. Dicx. 
7. Eron Firty Years Aco. By C. T. Buckland. 

8. THE BaLuap OF THE Kina’s Mercy. By Yussuf, 
9, LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WLLLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

ay furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn.tennis courts, Large swimming-bath, Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER, 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOS 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR of 
“VICE VERSA.” 
NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS, Post gy, 


THE PARIA 


By F. ANSTEY, 


AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA,” “THE GIANT 
“A FALLEN IDOL,” @, > POBE” 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS oF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VO 
SMALL CROWN 8vo, 5s, EACH. mn 


This Edition will be uniform with the recently published Editi Robe 
Browning’s Works. It will contain several Portraits of i en i tao 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations, vase 


There will also be a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 125 Cop 
printed on Hand-made Paper. This Edition will onl ied pes, 
Booksellers. , a thrvugt 
VOLUME I. (with a Portrait of Mrs. Browning at the Age of Ni 

cut Illustration of Coxhoe Hall, the Birthplace of Mrs. Soe Wood. 
is ready this day. bi 


POCKET EDITION OF 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS, 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, bound in cloth, with cut or 
uncut edges, price ls. 6d. per Volume, 


VOL, I1., ‘‘ NORTH AND SOUTH,” IS READY THIS Day, 


NEW NATURAL HISTORY VOLUME. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 


the Notes of a Naturalist. 
Now ready, Sixpence, New Series, No. 77. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE fo 


NOVEMBER, containing “The BURNT MILLION,” by 
JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Prowy,” Sc. Chaps. 18.21,— 
“AMONG the CIDER-MAKERS.”’—* MADEMOISELLE,” by 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. Part I., Chaps. 1-4.—“ ‘The BRONZE AXE” 
—“SOME ROYAL PARKS.”—“HER DREAM,” and “Th 
SILVER LOCKET.” 

*,* Catalogue post-free on Application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


Next week, in pictorial cover, price ls, 
HELEN MATHER’S NEW STORY. 


BLIND JUSTICE 


By the Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” “ Found Out,” &. 





Mrs. PANTON’S BOOKS on HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
NOOKS and CORNERS. Illustrated, 6s. [This day, 
FROM KITCHEN to GARRET. Illustrated, 6s. 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOM E EMINENT 
PERSONS. By J. F. THISELTON-DyER. 2 vols. demy 8vo. (Just ready. 


REMINISCENCES of a CLERICAL and LITERARY 
LIFE. By the Author of “ Three-Cornered Essays.”’ 2 vols.,2ls, [This day. 


TRISH INDUSTRIES. By J. Bowles Daly, LL.D. 6. 

_“A valuable record of the industrial aspect ot the Emerald Isle at the present 
time, and the author, whilst pointing out the causes of the decline of Irish 
industries, endeavours in every case to suggest an adequate reme ly Fully equal 
to former contributions to Irish history from this able writer s pen.’’—Graphic, 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY ; or, Some Aspects of 
Social Evolution. By J. F. Nisspet, 63, 
‘“‘ There are few chapters of modern science of more enthralling interest then 
that which Mr, Nisbet presents in these pazes.”—Glasgow Herald. 


FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. Allen, Author of 
“The Voyage of the Ark,” &c. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

** As whimsical and humorous as W. 8. Gilbert's early ‘Bab Ballads’ Lall 
anybody stands in ueed of a hearty and healthy lauzh, we recommend him to buy 
from the Green Bag, to dine wisely and not too well, to get into a comfortable 
arm chair......If he does not go to bed a chee. ful man, he may concluie it's 


time to see a doctor.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY at the LIBRARIES. 


|FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Betham 


Epwarps. 2 vols. 
MIKE FLETCHER. By George Moore. 6s. 
BROWNIE’S PLOT. By Thomas Cobb, Author of 


“ Lucy Carter.” 2 vols, 


The NEW NOVELS NOW READY at all the LIBRARIES are:— 
ROY’SREPENTANCE. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. 
In BLACK and WHITE. By Percy Hulburd. 3 vols. 
The CRIME of KEZIAH KEENE. By Mrs. Vere 


CAMPBELL, 2s. 6d. 
ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 
The STORY of a MARRIAGE. By L. Baldwin. 3 vols. 
A YOUNG GIRL’S LIFE. By B.L.Farjeon. 3 vols. 
The STORY of MARY HERRIES. By J. Francis. 28. 6d. 
LEONORA. By William Herbert. 6s. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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7 DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H This day is published. 
. 
HINDU~-K O BT: 
OBE,” Wanderings and Wild Sport on and Beyond the Himalayas. 
By Major-General DONALD MACINTYRE, V.C., 
RF Late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
TING, Sve, with numerous Illustrations, 219. 
Ir. Rot This day is published. 
~~ SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; or, 
OPIES Prisons und their Inmates. By Francis Scoucat. Crown 8vo, 63. 
1 throug! “Gi tartling pictures of prison life.”—Scotsman, 
¥ Pe est o into facts of prison life stranger than fiction.’’—Rock. 
d a Wood. «The author writes with much pathetic power.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 
ng), “Bears the unmistakable impress of fresh observation, and provides the 


reader with some amusing stories.”’—Daily News. 


On Thursday, October 31st, will be published. 


K§, DODO and I: a Novel. By Captain Andrew 


at or 4 Haccarp. In1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 








¢ This day is published. 


SORDELLO. An Outline Analysis of Mr. 


Browning’s Poem. By Jeanie Morison, Author of ‘‘ The Purpose of the 
Ages,” “Ane Book of Ballades,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 





TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


I 

| for : 

ON,” by ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY! By Annette 
18.91,— Lyster, Author of “A Leal Light Heart,” ‘‘ Two Old Maids,” “ Dr. 
LE” . L’rstrunge,” “ North Wind and Sunshine,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d, 

y ATES [This dey. 


Il. 
i BARBARA ALLAN, the PROVOST’S 
DAUGHTER. By Rosert CLevanp, Author of ‘ Inchbracken,” “‘ True to 

aType,” “ A Rich Man’s Relatives.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


” WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





OKS. & NOW READY. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


E “a ‘ 
che Che Lotos Series, 
Em &3, q —_——— _ - 

Pott Svo, uniformly bound in two styles—(1), cloth, gilt back and edges; (2), haif- 


parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut ; each 3s, 6d. 


his day, 3 With Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 

6s. 7 

NENT THE LIGHT OF ASIA; 

st ready. : Paes 

RARY Or, the Great Renunciation. 

his day. ; , ar ; , : , , 

D. és , Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and 

2 preest : Founder of Buddhism. 

of Iris 

he ng : TOLD IN VERSE BY AN INDIAN BUDDHIST. 

Fraphic, ; ’ a 

actsof By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.I. 

rest than q Large-Paper Edition, numbered, price 12s, 6d, to Subscribers, 

‘hor of E Times :—‘* The most sympathetic account ever published in Europe of the life 

: 4 and teaching of the Sakya Saint, Prince Gautama Siddartha, the Lord Buddha.” 

ds°.....1f OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes:—‘‘ It is a work of great beauty. It tells a story 

'm to buy q of intense interest, which never flags for a moment; its descriptions are drawn 
ple by the hand of a master, with the eye of a poet, and the familiarity of an expert 

nforta - - 

nde it is 4 with the objects described...... It is tull of variety, now picturesque, now pathetic, 


Low rising into the noblest realms of thought and aspiration ; it finds language 
penetrating, fluent, elevated, impassioned, musical always, to clothe its varied 
thonghts and sentimerts.”” 

Morning Post :—"...... Not the least of his merits is that he writes such pure 


atham 4 and delicious English......‘The Light of Asia’ is a noble and worthy poem.”’ 
} *,* A Prospectus of the previous Volumes of the Lotos Series post-free on 
application. 
hor of 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





3 vols. Now ready, 475 pp. feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

3 vols. 

Vero & THE COMPLETE LIFE OF HOMER. 
3. By F. A. WHITE, B.A. 

3 vols. 

on Containing all that can be known or conjectured of his Life, 
9.64. Works, Birthplace, Date, Parentage, and Ancestry. 


From his own Works and those of others, 


ndon. 
Londcn: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Wi sre Couns. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 

SCIENCE AND THE REVOLUTION. By W. H. Mallock. 

Our Dramatists. By George Moore. 

A Reposuic in Extremis. By W. H. Hurlbert. 

THE ARMED STRENGTH OF GERMANY. (With Map.) By Major A. M. Murray, R.A- 
Tue Britisw Sourn Arrica Company. By Miss F, L. Shaw. 
PouitTicaL PrincipLes. By Frederick Greenwood. 

PoRTUGUESE FoLk-Lore. By Oswald Crawfurd. 

THE ORGANISATION OF WORKING WOMEN. By Miss Clementina Black. 
A Mopern CORRESPONDENCE, 

Russian Cwaracreristics. Part III. By E. B. Lanin. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 


By SaMUEL Larnc, Author of ** Modern Science and Mod-rn Thought.” Demy 
8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition in the press. 


BEHIND the SCENES of the COMEDIE 


FRANCAISE, and other Recollections. By Arsine HovussaYe. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes, by ALBERT D. Vanpam. Demy 8yo, lds. 


The TRIUMPH of MANHOOD: a Novel. 


By Mrs. Lereutoy. 5 vols, crown 8vo. . | Next week, 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By W. 5S. 


Lituy. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The VICTORIES of the BRITISH ARMY 


in the PENINSULA and the SOUTH of FRANCE, from 1808 to 1814, An 
Epitome of Napier’s “‘ History of the Peninsular War,” and Gurwood’s 
‘* Coliection of the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches,” By RoBEerT O’ BYRNE, 
F.K.G.8. Crown 8yo. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By Samver Laine. Seventh Thousand, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
GOVERNMENT MAPS.—Notice. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


sole Official Agent for the sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps 
in England and Wales, bezs to remind the public that his new premises, 26 
and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W., aff rd every facility for the 
inspection and pur hase of the various maps published by order of H.M. 
Government, stock being kept on the premises, A résumé of the state of the 
various surveys corrected up to September 15th can be sent gratis and post- 
free, or the Official Catalogue to January Ist, 1889, post-free on receipt of 2s. 

Admiralty Charts, Indian Government Maps, and all the best Foreign Maps, 
are also kept in stock. Estimates for drawing, colouring, lithographing, 
engraving, printing, or mounting maps, &c., can be prepared at short notice. 
Edward Stanfo:d’s many copyright maps are available for authors and pub- 
lishers as illustrations for books, &c., and new printing machinery has 
recently been erected to facilitate zeog:aphical work of all kinds, 

Piease note sule address —EDWAKD STAN# 04D, 26 and 27 Cockspur 
St: eet, Charing Cross, London, S.W., Sole Agent in England and Wales for 
the sale uf Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER, 1889. 


CONTENTS. 

Emin Pasua, GOVERNOR OF THE EQUATORIAL PROVINCES. From a Drawing by 
J. Reich. (Frontispiece.) 

WuereE Emin Is. Colonel H.G, Prout (Baroud Bey). Illustrations by Herbers 
Denman, J. Reich, M. J. Burns, V. Pérard, and W. C. Fitler. 

Mortis Dienitas. Richard E. Burton. 

Tue EFFECT ON AMERICAN COMMERCE OF AN ANGLO-CONTINENTAL War. J. 
Russell Soley, U.S, Navy. 

A Struprent or SaLtamanca. William Henry Bishop. Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and from Drawings. 

An Aspiration. Andrew Lang. 

In THE VaLiEy. Chaps. 811. (Begun in September—to be continued.) Harold 
Frederic. Illustrations by Howard Psle. 

ELECTRICITY IN RELATION TO THE Human Bopy. M. Allan Starr, M.D. 

A New Fietp or Honocr. James E. Pilcher, Captain Medical Department, 
U.S.A. With Illustrations. 

“Tam THE BEGINNING AND THE EnpD.” Mrs, James T. Fields. 

Gortue’s House aT Weimar. Oscar Browning. Illustrations from Photographs, 
and from Drawings by Harry Fenn. 

A PROBLEM IN PortRAITURE. Arlo Bates. 

MARIE BASHEIRTSEFF. Josephine Lazarus. 


On November 25th will be published the CHRISTMAS NUMBER 0 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. It will have a special attractiveness and 
beauty, and its contents will be of uausual variety. The Illustrations will be mov 
numerous than ever before, being upwards of Seventy in number, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The VIKING AGE: the Early History, 


Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors of the English-Speaking Nations. 
Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and Bogs, as 
well as from the Ancient Sagasand Eddas. By Pavut B, pu CHaitiv. With 
1,360 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, [This day. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA: Selec- 


tions from my Journal during the Years 1884-1888. By the Marcuionzss of 
DurrerRIn and Ava. With Portrait and Map, 2 vols. crown 7, saat weal 
Next week. 


The FOUNDATIONS of the CREED: being 


a Discussion of the Grounds upon which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed 
may be held by Earnest and Thoughtful Minds inthe Nineteenth Century. By 
Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 8vo, 143, [Next week. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CuarLEes 
Gorg, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, and Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8yvo, 14 

List OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Canon H. S. Hoxitanp, M.A, Rey. and Hon. ARTHUR LYTTELTON, M.A, 
Rev. AUBREY Moore, M.A. | Rev. W. Lock, M.A, 
Rev. J. R. ILurnGworts, M.A. | Canon F. Paget, D.D. 
Rey. E.S Tavzor. D.D. Rev. W. J. R. Campion, M.A. 
Rev. R. C. Moperty, M.A. | Rev. R. L. Ortiey, M.A. 


The LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. By 


W. J. Courrnore, M.A. Being the Completing Volume of the Works edited by 
Croker, ELwin, and CourtHore. With Copious Index to the Complete 
Work. With Portrait, 8vo, 103, 6d. [ Ready. 


AMONG CANNIBALS: an Account of Four 


Years’ Travels in Australia, and of Camp Life among the Aborigines of 
Queensland. By Cart Lumuourz, M.A., Member of the Royal Society of 
Science of Norway. With Map; and 120 Illustrations, medium Svo, 


The MINISTER of BAPTISM: a History of 


Church Opinion from the Time of the Apostles. Especially with Reference 
to Heretical and Lay Administration. By Rev. WARWICK nee A. ge 
12s, Ready. 


A NATURALIST in NORTH CELEBKES: 


Zoological and Anthropological Researches during some Months’ Residence, 
By Dr. Sypney J. Hickson. With Map and Illustrations, 8vo. 


The ENGLISH POOR: a Sketch of their 


Social and Economic History. By THomas Mackay. Crown 8v0, 7s. 
eady. 


OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS of an 


ASTRONOMER. By Cuartrs Pritcuarp, D.D., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Osford. Crown 8vo. 


An ILLUSTRATED EDITION of ‘“ The 


VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ROUND the WORLD.” By Cuar_es Darwin, 
: a With Views of Places Visited and Described. By R. J. Pritcuert, 
edium 8yo. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of INDUSTRY : being 


an Exposure of Certain Fallacies in Existing Theories of Political Economy, 
By F. Mummery and J. A. Hoss )n. Crown 8vo. 


VIRGIL in ENGLISH VERSE: Eclogues, 


and Aineid, Books I.-VI. By Lord Justice Bowex. Second Edition, Re- 
vised, 8vo, 12s, Ready. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM. By 


R. Boswortu Smirua, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School, late Fellow 
of Trinity Colleze, Oxford. Third Edition, crown 8yvo. [ Ready. 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to the 
STUDY of the BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT: being an Expansion of 
the Lectures delivered in the Divinity School of the University of Dublin. By 
Georce SaLtmon, D.D. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 


STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary 


and Naturalist in Central India. 1844-1863. 
Author of ‘ The Life of William Carey,’ &c. 
post 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


By GreorGE SmituH, LL.D., 
Popular Edition, Illustrations, 
[ Ready, 


The HUGUENOTS: _- their 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
LL.D, New Edition, with Additions, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Settlements, 


By SAMUEL SMILEs, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & COS NEW BOOKS, 


FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 


Large 4to, boards, price Five Shillings. 


GRANNY’S STORY-BOX. By the Author 


of “ Our White Violet,” &. A New Edition, with 100 Illustrations in p) 


and white, and 16 Full-Pages in Colour by Mrs. Ssymour Lucas, uk 


Large 4to, boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


HOLY GLADNESS. ‘Twelve New and 


Original Sacred Songs for Children, by Epwarp OxeNnForD, with Music by 
Sir Joun Starner, Mus. Doc. With 31 Illustrations in black and white, 
and 8 Coloured Pages by Henry Ryland. ? 


Large 4to, boards, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


SING ME a SONG. Twelve New and 


Original Songs for Children, by Epwarp OxeNForD, with Music by ALFREp 
Scorr Garry, F.S.A. With 31 Illustrations in black and white, and 8 
Coloured Pages. 


Small 4to, boards, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


A RING of RHYMES. By E. L. Suvrz, 


96 pp., each Illustrated in Colour. 95 New Nursery Rhymes, 


Small 4to, printed in Monotints, cloth boards, price Three Shillings and 
Sixpence. 


SOME OTHER PEOPLE, By Atice Wesrr, 


Author of “ When I’m a Man,” &c. Illustrated. 


Small 4to, cloth, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


The CHILD of the CARAVAN. By E, M. 


Green, Author of “‘ Against the Tide,” &. Illustrated by Edith Scannell, 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW BOOK. 


THREE BOYS: or, the Chiefs of the Clan 


Mackhai. Illustrated by Stanley Berkeley. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
price Five Shillings. 


By Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, F.R.A.S8. 


The DIAMOND HUNTERS of SOUTH 


AFRICA. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 
Five Shillings. 


HENRY FRITH’S NEW BOOK. 


The OPAL MOUNTAIN: a Tale of Adven- 


ture. Illustrated by H. Schonberg. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price Five 
Shillings, 


Edited by E. DAVENPORT. 


The BOY’S OWN POETRY BOOK. This 
is the only Poetry Book for the exclusive use of Boys. Crown 8yvo, 
500 pp., cloth, price Turee Shillings and Sixpence. 
By HENRY FRITH. 


The CAPTAINS of CADETS: a Story of 


Rule Britannia. Illustrated by Davidson Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
By ANNE BEALE. 

ROSE MERVYN: a Tale of the Rebecca 
Riots. Illustrated by A. Hitchcock. Large crown 8vo, 384 pp., cloth, 
price Five Shillings, 

By ALICE WEBER. 

AULD LANG SYNE: a Nineteenth-Century 
Story. Iilustrated by Miss Taylor. Large crown 8vo, pp. 394, cloth, 
price Five Shillings. 

By M. E. BURTON. 

ANNABEL. Illustrated by W. 8. Burton, 

Large crown 8yo, 352 pp., cloth, price Five Shillings. 
By MARY E. GELLIE. 
RUBY’S CHOICE; or, the Brackenhurst 


Girls. Illustrated by Miss Paterson. Crown 8yo, 320 pp., cloth, price 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. 


HER OWN WAY. Illustrated by Anne 


G. Fenn. Crown 8vo, 288 pp., cloth, price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


The OLD PINCUSHION; or, Aunt 
Clotilda’s Guests. Profusely Illustrated by Laura M, Troubridge (Mrs. 
Hope). Small 4to, cloth, price Six Shillings. 

**One of Mrs. Molesworth’s pleasantest stories for children,’”’— Saturday 

Review. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 
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cHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Lby the AUTHOR of “ The ADMIRABLE LADY BiDDY FANE,” 





NEW NOVE 
3 vols., at every Library. 


FETTERED FOR LIFE. 
py FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &e. 


jgour a 
phn wecuertal story...... The interest never flags. 


end.”—Manchester Guardian, 


It is brisk and lively to the 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘“‘The WEARING of the GREEN,” &e. 


3 vols., at all Libraries. 


PASSION’S' SLAVE. 


By RICHARD ASHE KING, Author of ‘‘A Drawn Game,” &c. 








WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—On November Ist, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 








Mr, SWINBURNE’'S NEW BOOK.—On October 29th, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 


A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW VOLUME of STORIES.—With a Frontispiece by 
F. BARNARD, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s.—THE 


ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOWE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of the ‘ Ocean Star,’ ”’ &e. 


“Perhaps the most perfect piece of work that Mr. Clark Russell has yet 
produced.”—Scots Observer. 





A NEW MILITARY NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


CUT BY THE MESS. 


By ARTHUR KEYSER. 


A NEW TRAVEL-BOOK.—On November 4th, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A 
SLEDGE: 


A Mid-Winter Journey across Siberia. 
By LIONEL F. GOWING. 
With a Map by E. Weller, and 30 Illustrations by C. J. Uren. 


A NEW HISTORY of MAGIC.—Dewy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 


WITCH, WARLOCK, & MAGICIAN: 


Historical Sketches of Magic and Witchcraft in England 
and Scotland. 


By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


“Highly interesting...... A work in which most people will find much to divert 
them, and not a little to instruct them as well.’’—Scottish Leader. 





CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR WOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The LEGACY of CAIN. By Witxie CoLtins. 
FOR FAITH and FREEDOM. By Watrer Besanr. With 


32 Illustrations by A. Forestier and F, Waddy, 
GUILDEROY. By Ovipa. [Immediately. 
The TENTS of SHEM. By Grant ALLEN. With a Fron- 


tispiece by E. F. Brewtnall, [Shortly 





BLOOD-MONEY, Xc. 


“The Golden Shaft,” &c. 


The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Henry Iving’s 


New Play.) By Carnes Grpzon. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


By CHartes Gipson, Author of 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. [Shortly. 





FOODS for the FAT: a Treatise on Corpulency, and a 
Dietary for its Cure. By NatHanrei EpwarpD Davies, L.R.C.P., 


cm of ‘One Thousand Medical Maxims,” &c. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 


London. CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 


nd liveliness with which it is written make it very entertaining. | 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST 


With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo0, 35s, 


THE 


LIFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


By SPENCER WALPOLE, 
Author of “A History of England from 1815.’ 


The Times.—“ A great career,a character of marked eminence and individuality, 
an abundance of novel and authentic material, all treated with sound judgment 
and approved literary skill by a writer singularly well qualified to handle so con- 
genial a theme—here we have an assemblage of attractive qualities which are as 
certain, as they are entitled, to secure a wide popularity for ‘The Life of Lord 
John Russell.’ ” 


With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, and an Index, 1 yol. 8vo, 2ls. 


RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA 


IN 1889, 


AND THE 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.LP., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


The Times.—‘‘ This is a volume of great and varied interest......Without being 
an extreme partisan, Mr. Curzon has enunciated clear views worthy of the con 
sideration of English statesmen on the many questions that present themselves 
in connection with the position of affairs in Central Asia....... The book will, of 
course, be read by every one desirous of keeping himself abreast of a topic which 
is repeatedly undergoing change, and which attracts daily increasing attention.” 





CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 


SLAVE TRADE. Edited by Ricnarp F, Crarke, 8.J., Trinity College, 
Oxford. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


The HISTORY of PH@NICIA. By George 


Rawuinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &., Author of ‘* The History of 
Ancient Egypt,” &c. With 2 Maps, 10 Plates, and 122 Illustrations in the 
Text. 1 vol, 8vo, 24s. 


WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and Entirely Rewritten by H. Forster Mor vey, M.A., D.Sc., and 
M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., F.R.S.E., assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
(To be published in 4 vols.) 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, ‘two Guineas each, 


HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By G. G. CuisHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


** No better text-book of the subject could be had for such institutes as deal 
with commercial geography, or for private individuals desirous of obtaining a 
general knowledge of the subject. Taking the book as a whole, probably no 
hand!ook of commercial geography in any language is equal to it.” PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. CLurrersuck, Authors of “Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Authors. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND, from the Invasion of Henry 
the Second to the Union (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, LL.D., 
D.C.L. New Edition, Revised throughout and Enlarged, 8yo, 6:. 


WILD DARRIE: a Story. By Christie 


Murray and Henry HERMAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Will be heartily welcomed by every one who can appreciate good, wholesome 
fiction...... The heroine is finely drawn. There is nothing mawkish in the senti- 
ment that surrounds her; on the contrary, there is a fine, healthy, manly tone 
in the book from first to last.”’"—Scotsman. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


ConTENTS. 
1. OXFORD AND ITS PROFESSORS. 
2. THe CONQUEST OF ALGERIA, 
8. THe OxiGiIn OF INTELLECT. 
4. EasT AFRICA. 
5. Farrar’s LivkS OF THE FATHERS. 
6 THE PRINCES OF THE HOUSE OF CONDE. 
7. RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ROME. 
8. THe INTERNAL Economy oF Ruossta. 
9, MAITLAND oF LETHINGTON AND Mary Stuart. 
10, Loca, GOVERNMENT, HOME-RULE, AND New LIBERALISM, 


348, 





No. 85, 8vo, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
THE BELL of ST. PAUL’S.—Part II, | EARLY DAYS in SOUTHERN CALI- 
Chaps, 27-30. By WaLTER BESANT. | FORNIA. By Horace HutcHinson. 


| FEAR and HATE. By May KENDALL. 
SOME INDIAN INSECTS. By C.T.| 
maga MRS. FENTON: aSketch. By W. E. 
SERS Se | ‘Norris. Ohaps, 10-12, 
The WEIRD of the WALFORDS. By|AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By 
Mrs, ALFRED BALDWIN. ANDREW LANG, 


Lendon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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J. E. SYMES, 
University College, Nottingham. 


A COMPANION to SCHOOL HISTORIES 
of ENGLAND. Being a Series of Short Essays on the most 
important Movements, Social, Literary, and Political, in English 
History. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





EDITED BY H. HOWARD CRAWLEY. 
SHAKSPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Forming a Volume of the “Falcon” Edition of the Plays of 
Shakspeare. Small 8vo, ls. 6d. 





H. M. NEVILLE, 
Rector of Ford, Northumberland. 
COUNSELS of HOPE for INVALIDS. 


With Illustrations by Louisa, Marchioness of Waterford. 8vo, 5s. 





A, R. LECHNER, 
Senior Master of Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford; and 


JOHANNES SCHRAMMEN, 
Chief Master of the Kaiser Wilhelm Gymnasium, Cologne. 


GERMAN GRAMMATICAL READER. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 4. 6d. 





H. R. HEATLEY, 
Beaudesert Park School, Henley-in-Arden. 


A SELECTION from PLINY’S LETTERS. 


With Notes, Maps, and Plan. Crown 8vo, 3s. 





WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
Canon of Christ Church, Ozford, and Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. 


The INCARNATION as a MOTIVE POWER. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





A. A. SOMERVILLE, 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 
A FIRST FRENCH WRITER. 


For the Use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. 
8vo, 33. 6d. 


Crown 





W. H. LAVERTY, 


Late Fellow of Queen’s College, Junior and Senior Mathematical Scholar, 
and Johnson Mathematical Scholar in the University of Oxford. 


The LAWS of MOTION. 


An Elementary Treatise on Dynamics. Crown 8vo, ds. 





DAVID MUNN, 
Emeritus Mathematical Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
of the STRAIGHT LINE and CIRCLE. 
Exercises. For the Use of Beginners. 


With numerous 
Crown 8vo, +s. 6d. 





CYRIL RANSOME, 
Merton College, Oxford; Professor of Modern Literature and History, 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. 


A SHORT HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the Use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8yo, 
38. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, 2s. each. 





MALCOLM MACCOLL, 
Canon Residentiary of Ripon, and Rector of St. George's, City of 
London. 


CHRISTIANITY in RELATION 4 


SCIENCE and MORALS. A Course of Lectures, delivered in 
Ripon Cathedral, on the Nicene Creed. Crown 8vo, és. 





W. J. KNOX LITTLE, 


Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 


SUNLIGHT and SHADOW in the 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. Sermons preached for the most part ig 
America. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


EDWARD OSBORNE, 
Mission Priest of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, 
The CHILDREN’S FAITH. 


Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ Creed. With Iilustra. 
tions, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 





a 





EDITED BY E, C. MARCHANT, 
Late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge; Assistant Master at St. Pau''s 
School. 


DE MYSTERIIS and DE 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


es 


ANDOCIDES 
REDITU. 





H. G. MADAN, 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton 
College. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 9s. 





H. M. LUCKOCK, 
Canon of Ely, sometime Principal of Ely Theological College. 


FOOTPRINTS of the SON of MAN, as 
Traced by St. Mark. Being Eighty Portions for Private Study, 
Family Reading, and Instructions in Church. With an Intro- 
duction by the late Bisuop of Ety. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Original Edition, in 2 vols., 123., may still be had. 


A. J. MASON, 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The FAITH of the GOSPEL. 


A Mannualof Christian Doctrine. Third Edition, Revised, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A Large-Paper Edition for Marginal Notes, 4to, 123. 64. 


J. W. MACKAIL, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of VIRGIL. 
Translated from the Latin. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper, 
royal 16mo, 5s. 








B. D. TURNER, 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at 
Marlborough College. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Book X. 
Edited as an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. 


EVELYN ABBOTT, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo, 10a. 6d. 
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